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GoldenText for the Quarter: rt from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it.—Psa 34: 


1. July 2.—Isaiah’s Prophecy and 


ee ee KS's ae be Isa. 37 : 14-38 


2. July 9.—The Suffering Servant of Jehovah . . Isa. 52 : 13 to 53 : 12 
3. July 16.—Manasseh’s Wickedness and ; 
pO EP err 2 Chron 33 : 1-20 
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11. September 11.—Daniel and his Com- 
panions (‘Temperance Lesson)... . . . « Dan. 1 : 8-20 
12. September Ayal —Daniel’s Companions in the Fiery De 
oR wee os en 6 6 4s o 8. & & 0, 6 [60 0 2.3 
13. September 29.20 tod in the Lions’ Den ........-- Dan.6 


% 
Dusk and Dawn 
By Rose Trumbull 


OVER the edge of the world 
Silently slips the sun. 
Dusk, and the deepening dark,— 
The long, long night begun. 


Dark is. the shore, but the day 
Breaks on some other strand . 

Dusk of my world but means 
Dawn in another land. , 


So shall it be with my soul: 
Fearless I wait its night. 
Death is but dusk to the soul 
Faring to lands of light. 


ScorTsDALE, ARIZ, 








Time-Wishers, and Time-Users | 

- It is always easier to wish that we had more time, 
than to use the time that we have. So, by wasting 
time in wishing, we still further reduce the precious 
asset of the actual and only time that is really ours. 
The person who is not capitalizing all the time he 
has at the rate of sixty seconds to the minute would 
not be much better off with forty-eight hours in his day. 
Those who turn out what is, to the rest of us, a dis- 
couragingly large amount of work, have simply 
learned the art of using all their time,—particularly 
the nooks and corners, the odds and ends, of their 
time. They utilize a five or ten minute scrap of time 
as eagerly as they do a half-day. And so things get 
done, and their year’s output seems stupendous. 
With the average man, unless he can see several 
hours clear fora piece of work, he will attempt little 
out of the ordinary ; and that is why he remains an 
average man. A well-known author whose chief 
business in life was another line of work, and who 
was conspicuously successful in that as well as in his 


writing, was criticized for writing too much. He re- 
plied that if the quality of his writing-output was re- 
ferred to, he had nothing to say except in hearty 
agreement with the criticism ; but that if it was sug- 
gested that his writing interfered with his other duties, 
he must deny that charge, because the only time 
he spent in writing was time that he could not have 
used for anything else. While other people were 
cemplaining of lack of enough time to do things, he 
was using his time, a// of it; and the things got 
done. Suppose we could now be made a present of 
the time that we have wasted during the past year ! 
There is one thing we can do: we can add just that 
amount of time to our working hours during the year 


to come, 
a 
Three Laws of Health 


Our spiritual health is as directly subject to 
definite laws as is our bodily health. It has been 
well pointed out that, as three vital needs of physical 
health are food, air, and exercise,.so the law of the 
same three must be rigorously obeyed if we would 
know the abounding health of the spirit. Here, food 
is the Bible, the Word of God; fresh air is that 
breathing ‘of God through Christ into our life which 
we can’ secure only by prayer ; exercise is personal 
witnessing for Christ. We must obey all three of 
these spiritual health laws regularly, systematically, - 
as a part of our daily life, if we would know the 
meaning of sound health.. No one of the three may 
be neglected without broken health. Are we ready 
to pay the price of a life of health? 


3 KE. 
The Joy of Eternal Work 
Christ's day never comes to an end, ‘*My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work,’’ he said 
in his earthly ministry ; and when that came to a 
close he added, ‘‘Lo, I am with you’ always.’’ So 
one to whom to live is Christ rejoices that life to him 


means a ceaseless flow of omnipotent activity. He 
need never, and, if he is wholly in Christ, he will 


never want to, lay down the privilege of being God's 
co-worker. How different the full, deep-flowing life 
of such joyous labor from that of one who has let in 
only enough of Christianity to find it a burden, and 
who turns with relief from any distinctively religious 
work or exercise to his ‘‘off hours,’’ when he can 
‘*do as he pleases’'! It is like the difference be- 
tween two workmen in a shop, to one of whom his 
work is a necessary, drudging evil, to the other, the 
chief interest of his life, come to eagerly, left reluc- 
tantly. The shop motto, ‘‘ Don't be always looking 
for quitting time,’’ is not of much use to either of 
them ; for the one won't obey it, and the other never 
thinks of it. The Christian life has no quitting time. 
Even sleep is only adding fresh bodily strength for 
the unceasing power of Christ to use ; and ‘‘to die is 
gain’’—the gain of infinite instead of limited fellow- 
ship in the joy of Christ's work : being set over many 
things instead of few, when we shall 


‘* Work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all!’’ 
a“ 
Surrendering Full Ownership 


We cannot have all that we need of God in our 
lives until God has all that there is of us. There are 
restless, discontented, defeated, and unserviceable 
Christians whose lacks. are all accounted for in the 
one fact that they have not yet given God full control. 
“Their fellowship with God is uncertain and unsatisfy- 
ing ; their failures in sin are frequent and distressing ; 
their spiritual usefulness to others is almost nothing ; 
they know all this, and try to do better ; but they can- 
not ; simply because the great surrender of their lives 
has not yet been made. They belong to God, and 
they gladly acknowledge his ownership; but they 
have not yet turned over to him full possession. Some 
day they will; and then they will discover with a new 
and thrilling joy that ‘*‘When the Holy Spirit has a 
‘Quit Claim Deed’ to his temple, then indeed the 
believer is one with the Infinite One.’’ This is the 
mystery of the life more abundant; hidden from 
many ; flung open in heavenly surprise to those who 
let Christ forever replace themselves with himself. 


< 


Made Courageous by Reverence 


OURAGE thrives best in the atmosphere of 
reverence. This is quite the contrary of a 
common notion. Men have tried to keep up 

their courage by swearing, but the evidence indicates 
that they have only advertised cowardliness thereby. 
Humble and pious Puritans have more than once 
shown themselves braver than cursing Cavaliers, The 
praying soldier has repeatedly taken his place at the 
head of the column, Reverence indicates a man’s 
confidence, not in himself, but in God. He is linked 
with the Infinite. He has faith. It is through faith 
that the boldest of all human achievements have 
been wrought. 

Faith makes a man able even to change his natural 
temperament ; and when one’s spirit is so fortified as 
to rule an otherwise cowardly nature, there is courage 
indeed. ‘‘To be feared of a thing and yet to do it is 
what makes the prettiest kind of a man.'’ He who 
with trembling knees and blanched cheek goes for- 
ward into danger will ever stand the severest tests 
better than another who through mere brute boldness 
has shown no sign of fear. As one of our vigorous 
preachers and essayists has declared, ‘‘ That is cour- 
age, the soul of a man forcing the recreant energies 
of the body into action, . . . dominating them by 
moral pressure, and securing heroic results out of un- 
heroic material.’’ 

There is such a thing as being afraid to be afraid. 
This may be one phase of the truth which has been 


described in the familiar phrase, the expulsive power 
of a new affection. . The highest form of fear, so 
different from the lower sorts as scarcely to be named 
by the same word in these days, is reverence, or the 
fear of God. ‘When it is deep and real, the fear of 
God expels all other fear beside. It gives men an 
imperative sense of need to do whatever God requires 
of them, whatever the obstacles. ‘* Necessity is laid 
upon’’ them, as Paul put it, and it is no longer their 
timid selves who face the dangers round about, but 
God within them. . Through him they can do all 
things. Thus the modesty and humility required for 
reverent faith has brought limitless possibilities con- 
sciously to mankind. 

A striking Old Testament instance of the growth of 
great courage out of great reverence is that of Nehe- 
miah, It was the fear of God which put spirit into 
that ancient governor's conduct and made him other 
than the most ordinary of men. He would not bea 
‘* grafter,’’ to use a modern term, ‘‘ because of the 
fear of the Lord.'’ For the same reason he would 
not leave his work on the walls ai d flee into the tem- 
ple to save his life,—in our common phrase, ‘be a 
quitter."" His devout reverence would not let him 
be that kind of coward. 

Such conduct is well characterized as manly. It is 
the highest nature for men to feel the power and 
attraction of moral virility. They instinctively long 
to quit themselves like men and be strong. Courage 
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is manly ; and, if religion really can be proved to them 
to be a source of courage, there are few men but 
would wish to be religious. 

The reason that the contrary notion has ever pre- 
vailed, the notion that religion is a weakening influ- 
ence, likely to take away the more rugged qualities, 
is largely because it has been judged from those who 
pretended to have it, rather than those who really pos- 
sessed it. Christianity is constantly being condemned 
because of the faults of its insincere adherents, instead 
of being praised and followed for the nobility of pur- 
pose and the loftiness of aim of all who are genuinely 
Christian, Never in all the world’s history have 
either traitors or mere camp-followers exhibited the 
real quality of an army, and certainly the Church of 
Christ should not be judged by such. As Nehemiah, 
having consulted with his spiritual adviser, immedi- 
ately perceived that Shemaiah was a false prophet 
when that craven hypocrite suggested flight into the 
temple, so any truly reverent man is kept right through 
his own direct contact with God. He knows that there 
is One who will always expect him to bea man. God 
does not hesitate to humble his servants, but he does 
not permit them to be unworthily humiliated. As 
may be most devoutly exclaimed, He ‘‘ expects every 
man to do his duty,’’ and a man of reverent faith has 
no other expectation. 

Very often it is true that the enemies of God, or of 
goodness, succeed in blinding the eyes of well-inten- 
tioned men, They would like nothing better than to 
turn away from the main issue the attention of every 
earnest soul. Evil does not like the single eye. Many 
times since the days of Nehemiah ardent young re- 
formers have been frightened away from their tasks, 
and made to do some cowardly, or presumptuous, or 

. sacrilegious thing from which they might have been 
kept by the devout and reverent spirit of that ancient 
hero. They need to be truly humble in order that 
they may become truly bold. 

This is one of the many paradoxes of Christianity 
which are suggestively discussed in Chesterton's 
‘*Orthodoxy.’’ ‘Is it not quite clear,"’ he says, 
‘¢ that what we really hope for is one particular man- 
agement and proposition of these two things ; a cer- 
tain amount of restraint and respect, a certain amount 
of energy and mastery?'’ True followers of Christ 


are both afraid and fearless. Always reverent and 
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self-depreciatory before God, they will yet bear the 
divine commission, with unwavering confidence of 
success, to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Many men think their own poor selves too precious 
to be exposed to hazardous risk. They think life 
should be made soft and easy for themselves and for 
their sons. As said by a prominent Christian edu- 
cator, ‘‘ The problem of life [for this sort of man] is 
to get rid of hardness. Education is to be smoothed 
and simplified. Trouble and care are to be kept 
away from their beloved children. Young people are 
to have a good time while they can.’’ Such is the 
attitude of those in this age who think too- well of 
themselves ; and how different it is from the position 
of the great religious leaders of the world ! 

It has been those who thought the least of them- 
selves in these ways who have wrought the most for 
their fellows in all ages. Being modest enough to 
have but a humble opinion of their own immediate 
worth, they have become willing and able to do what 
made their lives of eternal significance. In the 
phrase of another, they have ‘sought their lives in a 
spirit of furious indifference to them.’’ They have 
not looked for soft spots nor easy places in life, not 
thinking that they deserved them, but like good sol- 
diers they have wished to share hardship with the 
most hard-pressed. Such are the truest men in the 


world, men who fear God, heroes in the most real . 


sense, whether any one but God knows of their heroism 
or not. 

When General Armstrong wrote north from Hamp- 
ton for helpers, he said, ‘‘If you care to sail into a 
good, hearty battle where there is no scratching and 
pin-sticking, but great guns and heavy shot only 
used, come here ; if you like to lend a hand when 
a good cause is short-handed, come here."’ Plainly 
he was looking for men who have the courage of 
faith. Similarly the appeal of Chalmers from New 
Guinea for ‘‘ all-round men, don’t care men,’’ was 
for those who have the heroism of the reverent. They 
are the sort of men needed on the mission field, and 
needed no less in the church at home. They are 
pre-eminently the product of one influence, an influ- 
ence which has been known all through the history of 
the Christian church, and is simply that of the devout 
fear of God, wrought out by the presence and control 
of Christ in the life. Ht 





What Do God’s Prayer Promises Mean? 
How hungry we all are for assurance that God 
will give us what we ask him for! How much 
may: we depend upon prayer as the pathway to this ? 
That question is a never-ceasing one in the hearts of 
many of God's children. Now a warm friend of the 
Times, a minister in Illinois, comes, with heart- 
hunger for a son's salvation, to ask what he may count 
upon in this life-and-death need, He writes : 
In your advice to the woman on how to meet agnosticism 
{in Notes on Open Letters of May 27] you say, as it is God's 


will to save the person she is so anxious to save, prayer will 
succeed when the life of the one who prays is surrendered to 


od. 

Now, I have a son whom I'd be lost myself to see saved, 
if that were the only means to save him. As soon as I came 
upon your lines, so yg we qrranged. my whole being roused 
up to what I thought had been a lost or neglected chance to 
pray, when (alas!) it flashed upon me that though God and I, 
and others for that matter, are willing and desirous that he 
may be saved, there is the awful fact of the boy's free will, a 
power given him of God himself to refuse any and all over- 
tures ; and my soul sank back to its former level. 

If prayer is to convert, what about the gospel, and putting 
the responsibility of souls on God more than on man ? 


Of course the responsibility of souls is more upon 
God than upon men, But that does not mean that it 
does not rest heavily upon men, for it does ; ‘‘ we are 
God's fellow-workers,"’ Only God can save souls. 
But he does this through his Son and the gospel of his 
Son, using men for this propagation of eternal life. 

It is true that God has given every man the free 
will to accept or reject the eternal life which God 
offers him in Christ. It is true that God forces the 
free will of no one. But it is also true that the natural 
will of every unsaved man is enmity to God, and that 
therefore every one who was ever saved has had his 
natural will changed or turned or overcome by the 
pressure of God’s love upon that will. To be sure, 
the man himself finally chose to turn to God ; but he 
did so only after God had overcome the resistance of 
his will, and had convinced‘ him, against his natural 





will, that to choose God was the best thing he 
could do, 

That is what the believing intercessory prayer of 
one human being is used of God for accomplishing 
in the life of another human being,—the unsaved 
one who is prayed for. And the reason that we know 
we may count definitely upon this, in any particular 
case where the conditions of availing prayer are met, 
is simply decause God says so. 

Over 


_has been done. 
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must come, because God has pledged us his word. 
The sort ot faith that is mighty with God is the faith 
that Anows, not hopes or expects. ‘‘All things what- 
soever ye shall ask ‘in prayer, deHeving, ye shall re- 
ceive’’ (Matt. 21:22). ‘Therefore I say unto you, 
All things, whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them’’ (Mark 11 : 
24). The literal Greek for the word ‘‘receive’’ here 
makes it still more striking, for it is in the past tense, 
**received.”’ When you pray, believe that the thing 
This quiet assurance of the believer 
is comprehensively stated in 1 John 5 : 14, 15 : ‘‘And 
this is the boldness which we have toward him, that, 
if we ask anything: according to his will, he heareth 
us : and if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions which we 
have asked of him.”’ 

The last condition is involved in the second, ‘‘in 
Christ’s name,'’ and it is perhaps oftenest overlooked. 
We must: pray out of a surrendered life. The life 
that asks God to answer a prayer, while it withholds 
from God something that God would have yielded up, 
cannot count on an answer to that prayer. God in 
his infinite grace may indeed answer such prayers 
from time to time, and undoubtedly does so; but he 
has never promised to do so, and we cannot count upon 
it, as we can upon his declared promises, Here is un- 
doubtedly one of the commonest causes of unanswered 
prayer, and one of the most frequently overlooked. 
One who has honestly accepted Christ as Saviour, and 
is Striving to do Christ's will in most details of his life, 
yet has never unconditionally yielded up everything, — 
body, mind, and spirit, with all one’s temporal pos- 
sessions, —unto the undisputed mastery of Christ, and 
who has therefore never yet stepped out into the 
glorious joy and liberty of the fulness of the life that 
is Christ, may pray in earnestness and patience and 
faith, for something that is according to God's will, 
yet receive no answer. The life has not been surren- 
dered ; the connection is not complete: the laws are 
not met, and there is a failure. 

But when these various costly yet simple conditions 
are met, how God does rejoice to lavish his treasures, 
whatsoever are asked, into his children's lives! All 
the hardness of a sin-embittered heart, all the. powers 
of Satan and hell, cannot withstand the irresistible 


- compulsion of God’s love as it closes in about the one 


thus prayed for, in a fusing warmth and tenderness 
that can have only one outcome : the final choosing 
to yield to that love by the free-will of the soul for 
‘whom the omnipotence of God and a human inter- 
cessor have worked together. 

That is what God has pledged himself, in the blood 
of his only begotten Son, to do for those who will take 
him at his word and just ask. Dowe doubt it? Then 
God is not to be trusted. Butif hecan reach a soul thus 
through our prayers, why cannot or does not he reach 
that soul without our prayers? We do not need to let 
souls perish while we wait for an answer to that ques- 
tion. God asks us to pray. He asks us to be his 
fellow-workers in saving the world, Do we think he 
is mocking us, playing with us, when he says that ? 
Or shall we take him at his covenanted word and 
enter into the infinite privilege of the work that he 
offers to share with us? ‘‘ Herein is my Father glcri- 


sand .cver-again -Ged’s Word. tells us that. ged, that ye bear shuch ‘frait ; and-so shall ye be my 


prayer, under given conditions—costly, and sharply 
defined—will be answered : that is, the thing prayed 
for will be granted. Christ's pledged word to us is : 
** Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I 
do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son”’ 
(John 14:13). Again, ‘* Ye did not choose me, but 
I chose you, and appointed you, that ye should go 
and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide : that 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he 
may give it you.’ What greater abiding fruit of a 
branch of the vine than the propagation of the very 
life of the vine in others? Jesus was plainly speak- 
ing here of the soul-saving work of his disciples ; and 
he pledged himself and his Father to grant whatso- 
ever they asked, in this line, in prayer. 

But the conditions of’ answered prayer must be 
met. Taking together certain leading prayer-promises 
of the New Testament, they would séem to be four : 

The thing asked for must be in accordance with 
God's will. ‘(This is implied in every reference to 
praying ‘‘in Christ’s name,”’ and is directly stated in 
1 John § : 14.) 

We must pray in Christ's name: that is, not 
merely repeating the words as a formula, but our- 
selves having entered into Christ and he into us, in a 
vine-and-branch abiding:; having merged and lost 
ourselves in him; so-that it is no longer we that live, 
but Christ liveth in us. 

We must pray in faith,—not a faith that hopes the 
answer may come, but a faith that*knows the answer 


disciples. .. . These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy may be in you, and that your joy may be 
made full.’’ 

ed 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


REAT GOD, our Father: Hear the people’s cry! We 
are like young birds flung out of the nest: we want to 
fly, but lack the power: protect us from the hawk’'s 

beak until we gain power. ‘Thou hast implanted in our breasts 
deep and clamorous instincts, and we know not how to nse 
them. Show us how. ‘rain us. Keep us in thy holy charge. 
Leave us not to ourselves. Remember our weakness. Show 
us how to become what we were made to be. Surely thou 
didst not inweave these unconquerable longings with our whole 
nature—just to balk them. ‘Thou hast not made our whole 
nature a mockery, and our profoundest desires a huge and 

hastly mistake. Conduct us along thy path to satisfaction. 

ince thou hast made us for thyself, for the highest compan- 
ionship and the noblest activities, fix our eyes and our affec- 
tions on thee, and bring us into our destined usefulness. Let 
there be no wreck of our lives by wilfulness, haste, impatience, 
perverted taste, and the allurements of easy transgression. 
«. . Without thee our nature is chaos and our career disaster. 
Brood over our unregulated spirits, and set our lives in order. 
Beget within us holy trust and high expectation. Infuse thy 
courage. Give us clear vision. Possess us with longing for 
the best, and with distaste for aught else. Work in us a mas- 
terful dislike of whatever hurts ourselves or others. Generate 
within us love and compassion until we find it easy to live 
among men without antipathies, and to serve even the unpleas- 
ing without weariness or peevishness. ... Lord, reduce the 


power of vanities over us, and restore purity and conscience to 
control. Cleanse us from whatever defiles or weakens. Unite 
us to thyself until our will shall be merged in thine, and child- 
like obedience our constant joy. 








Oe me me OO ee, Be 
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The World Powers of Jeremiah’s Day 


Pealence-A.-R.-5. Kennedy, D.D. 





Por roper appreciation of what a Sasa said and 

suffered in the exercise of his i ministry 

- an intimate knowledge of the domestic politics of 

the period is indispensable. But these in their turn 

cannot be understood apart from the political history 

of Western Asia in the latter part of the seventh cen- 

tury, and in the opening years of the sixth, before the 
Christian era, 

Jeremiah, while still a youth, received his call to 
the prophetic office in the thirteenth year of ‘* Josiah, 
the son of Amon, king of Judah’’ (Jer. 1 : 2), a date 
which corresponds with sufficient accuracy to the year 
626 B. C.; and his ministry extended over a period 
of not less than forty years. Taking these as the 
length of ‘‘ Jeremiah’s day,’’ 
convenience of treatment into two equal periods of 
twenty years, which may be termed respectively the 
period of the decline and fall of Assyria, 626-606 
B. C., and the period of Babylonian supremacy, 605- 
586 B.C. 


Assyria Heading for Extinction 

1. Zhe Decline and Fall of Assyria (626- -606 
B. C.)}—In the early years of Jeremiah’s ‘life, as for 
centuries before, Assyria was the great world power. 
Since the fatal:day when Ahaz invoked the: aid of 
Tiglath-pileser III against the forces of Samaria and 
Damascus, the kings of Judah had held their thrones 
by the grace of the great war-lords of Nineveh. 

About the middle of the seventh century Assyria 
had reached the zenith of her power, for Egypt, her 
secular rival for the supremacy of the civilized: world, 
had now been added to her far-flung empire. To all 
outward seeming the proud pre-eminence of Nineveh 
and her rulers was destined to last for centuries. But 
in reality the process.of decay had already begun, and 
that at:the very: heart, for the never-ending ‘campaigns 
of Asshurbanipal and: his predecessors.of the house of 
Sargon..had drained Assyria of her life-blood. :;. Their 
policy toward the subject races, further; is the standing 
illustration in antiquity of the policy of-**the mailed 
fist."” When danger threatened, none was found to 
lift a lance in her defense. 

More than any other cause, however, including the 
incursions of the Scythians, about to be mentioned, it 
was the life and death struggle with Babylonia that 
dealt Assyria the blow from which, although - actually 
victorious in-the struggle, she never recovered. - The 
death of Asshurbanipal in 626 B.C. only hastened the 
inevitable end, which came twenty years later with a 
rapidity and a thoroughness without parallel. 

Already, in; the closing years of Asshurbanipal’s 
reign, the northern parts of his empire had: suffered 
from the intoads of hordes of half-savage Scythians. 
Issuing from the steppes of Southern Russia through 
the defiles of the Caucasus, these precursors of the 
Huns and Mongols of later history burned and plun- 
dered a great part of Eastern Asia Minor, and finally, 
about 625 B.C., bursting into Syria, continued their 
devastating career to the confines of Egypt. The 
wild Scythian horsemen are probably the foe from 
the north of ‘Jeremiah’s opening vision (1 : 13 f.). 
They certainly are the original subjects of the lifelike 
pictures in Jeremiah 4 and 6. And again (6: 22 f., 
Driver’ s translation) : 

** Thus saith Yahweh, 
Behold, a people cometh from the north country ; 
And a great nation shall be stirred up from the utter- 
most corners of the earth. 
They lay. hold on bow and javeiin ; 
They are cruel, and have no mercy ; 
Their voice roareth like the sea, 
And they ride upon horses : 
Every one set in array, as a man to the battle, 
Against thee, O daughter of Zion! ’’ 


But to return to the falling fortunes of Assyria. 
The high plateau between Nineveh and the Caspian 
had for long been in possession of tribes belonging to 
the Iranian branch of the great Indo-Germanic stock, 
and known to us as the Medes. A succession of able 
rulers had recently welded them into a nation. One 
of the most capable and ambitious of these, Kyaxares, 
the father of Astyages I, determined to make himself 
the head of a new world-power in succession to the 
now decadent power of Assyria. Accordingly, after 
reorganizing his army and ridding his country of the 
Scythians, he marched into Assyria and laid siege to 


we shall divide them for - 


Only as we know the struggles that were going on 
among the world-powers outside of Judah can we 
know intelligently something of the struggles in 
the soul of a man like Jeremiah in that day of the 
sin-caused doom of the people of God. But as we 
have studied the national wiping out of Israel and 
Judah, have we remembered God’s promises to these 
his Chosen People? Have we faith to believe 
that his Word never fails, and that ‘‘so all Israel 
shall be saved ’’? 








Nineveh. In this bold enterprise he was aided by 
the forces of Babylonia, which on the death of Asshur- 
banipal had once more asserted its independence 
under Nabopolassar. The actual capture of Nineveh, 
however, which followed in 606 B.C. (see Nahum 2: 
3), seems to have been the achievement of Kyaxares 
and his Medes alone. 

With the fall of its capital the Assyrian empire col- 
lapsed like a house of cards, To the victors belong 
the spoils. Kyaxares and his ally divided between 
them the wide Assyrian dominions, The country 
west of the Euphrates, including Syria and Palestine, 
naturally fell to Nabopolassar; the rest Kyaxares re- 
tained for himself. As the ruler of a territory ex- 
tending from the Halys to the central desert of Iran, 
Kyaxares was the founder of the first Aryan empire, 
and Media took her place as ‘‘the foremost power in 
Asia’’ (Prasek, Gesch. S. Mederu. Perser, i. 165). 

While these epoch-making events were changing 
the face of Western Asia, another great power had 
not been idle, Under Psammetichus I, the founder of 
the twenty-sixth dynasty, and one of ‘‘the ablest 
rulers who ever sat on the throne of the Pharaohs”’ 
(Breasted), Egypt had not only achieved her ancient 
independence, but had begun to reassert her claim of 
a thousand years’ standing upon Syria and’ Palestine. 
His'son, Necho, was quick to see in Assyria’s ex- 
tremity Egypt's opportunity. Accordingly he led an 
immense army through Palestine and Northern Syria 
to the Euphrates, ready to make’ good his claim at 
the point of the sword. This northward march of 
Necho has a pathetic interest for us, for the good 
king Josiah considered it his duty to oppose his ad- 
vance, and paid for his rashness with his life. 


Egypt and Babylon Take Turns with Judah 
This was in 608 B,C. As a result the Jews ex- 


_ changed the nominal suzerainty of Assyria for the 


more effective overlordship of Egypt. Of the mean- 
ing of this change the Jews soon received a practical 
illustration. _ Passing over Eliakim,— probably he 
was suspected of pro-Egyptian leanings,—they had 
called his younger brother, Jehoahaz, to the throne. 
After a short reign of three months, however, he was 
deposed by Necho, and ‘‘ put in bonds at Riblah in 
the land of Hamath,’’ while his elder brother, Elia- 


-kim, whose name Pharaoh changed to Jehoiakim, 


was appointed king in his stead (2 Kings 23 : 33). 
The unhappy fate of Jehoahaz, the three months’ 
king, is the theme of Jeremiah’s touching lament in 
chapter 22 : 10-12, 

2. The Period of Babylonian Supremacy in Pales- 
tine (605-586 B.C.).—Necho’s enjoyment of his easy 
conquest of Syria proved to be of short duration. On 
the division of the spoils, this part of the Assyrian 
possessions had fallen, as we have seen, to Nabopo- 
lassar, generally known as the founder of. the Neo- 
Babylonian empire. He did not, however, belong to 
the old Babylonian stock, but to the Kaldu, our Chal- 
deans, a race of probably Aramean immigrants into 
Southern Babylonia. Immediately after the break- 
up of the Assyrian power, Nabopolassar sent his en- 
ergetic and capable son, Nebuchadrezzar, to the West 
to assert the rights of Babylonia to the debatable ter- 
ritory beyond the Euphrates. At Carchemish, the 
modern Jerabliis, on the western bank of the river, 
Nebuchadrezzar inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Egyptians. Necho was compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat through Palestine to the Delta (see Jeremiah’s 
song of derision on the occasion, 46 : 3-12, and the 
brief but significant comment of the Jewish historian, 
2 Kings 24 : 7). 

*« This defeat of the Egyptians at Carchemish was 
politically the turning-point of the age. Jeremiah at 


once saw that the Chaldeans were destined to become 
the rulers of Western Asia (comp. chap. 25); and his 


_sense of this led him to come forward with the doc- 


trine,—which to many of his fellow-countrymen 
seemed unpatriotic, —that the safety of Judah was to 
be found in submission to the Chaldean supremacy ' 
(21: 1-10; 27 : 5-8, 12, etc.; Driver, ‘‘ The Wook of 
the Prophet Jeremiah,'’ page 270). 

Thus, after three years of Egyptian supremacy 
(608-605 B.C.), Judah passed under the suzerainty of 
another power, that new Babylonia which, under 
Nebuchadrezzar and his successors, was destined to 
reach a pitch of renown recalling ‘' the golden prime"’ 
of the great Hammurabi. And so Judah was fated 
to remain for the twenty years that were to elapse be- 
fore her capital and its temple were given to the 
flames by the victor of Carchemish. Jehoiakim (608- 
597), we have seen, was the latter's nominee ; so, 
too, was his brother Zedekiah (597-586), the last of 
David's line to sit upon his throne. 


** Practical Politics ’’ at Jerusalem 

To this period of Babylonian supremacy belongs the 
main portion of Jeremiah’s prophecies. To under- 
stand many of the political allusions it is necessary to 
remember that there were two sharply opposed polit- 
ical parties in Jerusalem at this time, as indeed there 
had been already in Isaiah's day. There was the 
pro-Babylonian party to which Jeremiah himself be- 
longed, While accepting the gospel of Isaiah as ex- 
pressed in the well-known words, ‘‘in quietness and 
in confidence [in God] shall be your strength’’ (Isa. 

© : 15), thelater prophet insisted, as has been already 
said, in season and out of season, on loyal submission 
to its Babylonian suzerain as the only policy for his 
distracted country. 

On the other side was a noisy pro-Egyptian party that 
still looked to Egypt for help to throw off, once for all, 
the Babylonian yoke. As tothe unwisdom of the Egyp- 
tian policy Ezekiel, like Jeremiah, was under no delu- 
sion. Bitter experience had proved that Egypt in the 
past had been ‘‘a staff of reed to the house of Israel,"’ 
a reed which broke and pierced the hand that leaned 
upon it (Ezek. 29 :6f.). This experience, however, 
did not prevent Jehoiakim from listening to the coun- 
sels of the friends of Egypt. In 598 he joined a con- 
certed revolt of the western states. The result, to be 
brief, was the siege and capture of Jerusalem, and the 
first captivity to Babylon in 597 B. C. Among the 
captives was Jehoiakim’s young son and successor, 
Jehoiachin, for he himself had died before the begin- 
ning of the siege (2 Kings 24 : 6, 10-12). 

The Egyptian party in Jerusalem failed to lay even 
this drastic lesson to heart. We can imagine the wel- 
come they accorded to the ambassadors of the five 
kings, of whose visit to Zedekiah, and of what it 
meant for Jeremiah, we read if chapter 27. Some 
six years later, however, despite all Jeremiah’s warn- 
ings and appeals, the weak but well-meaning king 
yielded to their persuasions, and once more the stand- 
ard of revolt was raised. There can be little doubt 
that the prime mover in this last hopeless effort was 
Pharaoh Hophra (Jer. 44 : 30), the ambitious grand- 
son of Necho, who had succeeded his father Psam- 
metichus II in 588. Nebuchadrezzar once more took 
the field, directing operations from his headquarters 
at Riblah on the Orontes. Jerusalem was again ex- 
posed to the horrors of a siege. News of the approach 
of Hophra with an army of relief caused the Chaldeans 
to ‘‘break up from Jerusalem’’ (Jer. 37 ; 5, 11), but 
the respite was brief. In 586 the city was captured 
and with the temple was given to the flames. Zede- 
kiah was carried prisoner to Riblah, and thence to 
Babylon, after having his eyes put out according to a 
barbarous practice of the time. 

To tell of the physical indignities which Jeremiah 
suffered, and of the greater anguish of mind and heart 
which he endured at this crisis is beyond our scope. 
Let it suffice to add that, by a curious irony, he who 
was the bitter opponent of Egypt and the Egyptian 
policy was fated to end his days in the land of the 
Pharaohs. One of his last recorded prophecies fore- 
telis the near approach of the day when Egypt's pride 
shall again be humbled, and Nebuchadrezzar plant 
his victorious standards on her soil (Jer. 43 : 8-13). 
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Inspiring Teachers in East and West 





H. Clay Trumbull As a Boy Knew Him 
By the Rev. N. Kingsbury 


ELL do I remember the first time I saw Mr. 
Trumbull. A great political rally meeting of 
some kind was in progress—with a large 

crowd, and numerous speakers on the big platform. 
The band had played, and several speakers (as I 
remember it) had had their say, when the chairman 
introduced the Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull. Boy that 
I was, the introduction of the speaker did not arouse 
my attention particularly, but the man himself caught 
‘ my eye—and held me as one spellbound. He was 
of medium stature, with long, flowing beard, and 
clad in the uniform of a chaplain in the United States 
Army. Other soldiers were on the grounds, but till 
now none of them had enlisted my interest to any 
great extent. As Mr. Trumbull arose at the call of 
the chairman, a woman standing close to me turned 
to a companion and égaid, with great enthusiasm : 
‘What a splendid figure !'’ This only added fuel 
to my own enthusiasm. And truly Mr. Trumbull 
looked every inch the soldier, The picture the man 
presented as he stood before that great crowd is as 
vivid to my mind as I write as if the scene were but 
one of yesterday. Never can I forget how this soldier- 
chaplain poured forth eloquent words from eloquent 
lips concerning the issues of the great Civil War, 
then bearing upon the nation. Never can I forget 
that man's plea for Abraham Lincoln. I am sure 
as he left the grounds on that day that the heart 
of one boy had enthroned within it the figure of the 
man who was to become known the world over 
as the ‘‘great Liberator,’’ Abraham Lincoln ; that 
one boy's interest in the President was increased 
many fold. I am sure, too, that the same boy came 
away from that place with the figure of the soldier- 
orator enshrined in mind and heart, I scarcely need 
say that my heart had been fired to the full with 
patriotic love tor country. My interest in the soldier- 
chaplain continued, and as I read of the booming guns 
at Sumter and Moultrie, and of the big battles after, I 
often thought of this brave man ; the soldier-figure in 
uniform seemed to stand before me, and I could almost 
hear the pleading, eloquent voice,—perhaps never so 
eloquent as on that day, save when the same man, 
clothed in the panoply of a soldier of Jesus Christ, 
plead for souls, urging upon others the claims of the 
great Leader, Teacher, and Redeemer, the Christ, 
whom he knew so well as his personal Saviour and 
Lord, 

One Sunday, after the war, my soldier-hero was 
brought by the superintendent of our Sunday-school 
and introduced to us as the man who would teach our 
class. Now another picture fills my mind's eye as I 
look into the past and face that Sabbath day. It is 
a picture of the man as hé stood by the side of the 
superintendent and smiled down upon ‘us boys’’ as 
we sat there. Jt was a gracious greeting that Mr. 
‘Trumbull gave to us. 1 was charmed by his manner 
and speech, and am sure that each one of my class- 
mates was impressed in a like manner. It was for 
only a comparatively brief period that we had Mr. 
Trumbull for our teacher. Of this much I am sure: 
not one of the’ boys could fail to be impressed with 
the manner and words of this man, as he sought to 
unfold the great truths of the lesson in a clear, prac- 
tical manner, with the personal element largely pre- 
dominating. I believe that few men who have lived 
in my life period haye been so faithful in this personal 
‘one by one’’ method of pressing the claims of Jesus 
Christ upon the attention of men as Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 

In after years, as Henry Clay Trumbull became the 
editor of the greatest Sunday-school paper in the land, 
and.-as I read the stirring editorials from the pages of 
The Sunday School Times, the figure of Mr. Trumbull 
—the soldier-chaplain, the gracious, earnest, loving 
Sunday-school teacher—would often be presented 
most vividly to my mind. 

Such a man, living such a life, carries with him 
while he lives, and into the years after he is gone, a 
something that we call influence, which lives, and lives, 
and lives within the hearts of those who came within 
close range of his gracious presence as long as life 
lasts. So it is, so it will be, with the writer of these 
humble words, all so inadequate to do tribute to the 


——= 


brave soldier-chaplain of the Civil War, the loving 
Sunday-school teacher, the faithful writer. Behind 
all this there stands forth the figure of the faithful, 
humble, earnest soldier of Jesus Christ ; and behind 
this picture another, even that of Jesus Christ him- 
self, by whose grace Henry Clay Trumbull was what 
he was during his lifetime, and is what he is now as 
his influence lives in the lives of others. ‘‘ He being 
dead yet speaketh.”* 

Santa Ana, CAL, 
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A Leaf from the Life of Kurishima Jusaku 
By Inez E. Barr Cornish 


URISHIMA J USAKU, or, as we Americans would 
call him, Jusaku Kurishima, of Tokio, Japan, 
was a Japanese student at Morning Side Col- 

lege, Sioux City, lowa. He was laying the founda- 
tion for a noble life in preparing himself for a ministry 
to his own people. After completing his studies, he 
was to return ‘‘to tell my people about this Christ,"’ 
as he quaintly expressed it. 

This young man was a person of note, of no mean 
parentage—his father having been Japan's first of- 
ficial representative to the United States. ‘When 
my father was sent here,’ said he, with a roguish 
twinkle in his bright dark eyes and a half bashful 
smile, as though not sure how his audience would 
accept the statement, ‘‘he never expected to return 
home alive, for he thought he was going among a 
savage people, But he learned to sing nice hymns, 
—and my mother can sing them too.’’ 

He looked very boyish as he stood in the pulpit 
one Sabbath day, extremely neat, in attire, his man- 
ner self-possessed, and his address scholarly, . He 
read the Twenty-third Psalm, first in English, with 
excellent expression, then chanted it in his own lan- 


-guage, the effect being thoroughly pleasing to his 


audience. His delivery was wonderful, when one 
understands that he composes in Japanese, then 
translates into English, And while he was yet but a 
babe in Christ, here to learn the great Law of Love 
and thoroughly equip himself for his calling, he was 
indirectly teaching to our young people a lesson of 
self-denial and pluck to overcome difficulties. 

Being a guest in my home, I was favored with an 
interesting personal conversation with him, Think- 
ing what an inspiration his life might be to others, I 
remarked : ‘‘I sometimes write for young people. I 
shall certainly tell them about you. It will be one 
way of helping you to do good."’ 

He smiled with pleasure, asking, ‘‘ Which paper?’’ 

‘«When I write the paper, I shall try to have a 
copy sent you. I should like to tell the young people 
your favorite text. 

He hesitated a moment, then replied in a slew, 
measured manner : 

‘* You see, I am here alone. The language is very 
difficult to learn and I feel despair. I must stop to 
earn the money for my education, and I am some- 
times very tired. So, when homesick, tired, and dis- 
couraged, I go to my Bible and read : ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." Then I feel encouraged."’ 
turning to his Bible, he continued: ‘‘ Tell them for 
me this: that ‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you’ 
[reading the paragraph], there is nothing like it taught 
in my country, and I cannot understand it yet.’’ 

‘«It is not natural to erring human hearts,’’ we re- 
plied, ‘but the power is given us by God’s Holy 
Spirit ; for God—is—Love, and he says we shall be 
like him.”’ 

With a graceful and courtly Oriental bow he left us 
for his evening appointment. 

Surely, this young man’s life will be a glorious suc- 
cess as he spends it in winning his people to Christ, 
having equipped himself with a pure heart, a cultured 
mind, and a healthy body which no vile habits have 
weakened—for the body must be a fit temple for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

Perhaps, when some of our young people go as 
missionaries to Japan, they will meet him there and 
find in him a friend and a wise counsellor in the work. 

CORRECTIONVILLE, IOWA. 
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Dr. Beecher, as Student and as Teacher 
By the Rev. James Elmer Russell 


HE more than thirty years during which Dr, 
Willis J. Beecher occupied the professorship 
of Old Testament literature in the Auburn Theo- 

logical Seminary,—a professorship from which he re- 
signed in 1908 in order to devote himself to literary 
work,—have been momentous years in the history of 
human thought. They have been years in which a seri- 
ous attempt has been made to apply the evolutionary 
hypothesis universally. Of course the Old Testament 
has not escaped this attempt: and, on the whole, I 
am sure that sane and reverent historical criticism 
has been of incalculable value to the Christian teacher 
and preacher. But it is not to be denied that the 
Old Testament criticism of the past generation has 
been productive of many vagaries.. And often- 
times the perplexed student has felt as Phillips Brooks 
felt after attending.a meeting of the House of Bishops. 
He said they towed their ideas out to sea and then 
escaped in the fog. 

Now in this time of intellectual confusion and— 
what is worse—of religious doubt, -Dr. Beecher has 
been the shadow of a great rock in a weary land not 
only to the men in his class-room, but to the many 
who have read his books and illuminating articles. 
We have known that Dr, Beecher was not afraid of 
truth, We knew that the fact that an idea was new 
would neither terrify him nor fascinate him. We 
knew that if a theory was old he would not on that 
account throw it overboard, nor treat it as a law of 
the Medes and Persians. Many of us, therefore, who 
have not time to be specialists in Old Testament lit- 
erature, have come to rely upon the critical judgments 
of Dr. Beechor because we believe in his candor and 
in his judicial spirit. 

A second characteristic of Dr. Beecher’s work as a 
student is his thoroughness. Dr, Beecher is a mem- 
ber of an Adirondack fishing club, and I shall violate 
no confidence if I repeat the substance of a conversation 
with one of the other members of the club, He said 
Dr. Beecher fishes in just the same spirit in which he 
studies Hebrew. Most of us, if the fish refuse to bite, 
pull up our lines and go off to some other part of the 
fishing ground. But Dr. Beecher keeps fishing on, 
rod by rod, where he is. He may not cover more 
than half a mile of water in a day, but every fish has 
had a chance to bite. 

As illustrating Dr. Beecher’s care to be absolutely 
accurate, I cherish this incident. I went to him one 
day with some matter of interpretation. 
quiry he replied, ‘I do not know. I have never 
looked up this particular question.’’ Then he turned 
in his Hebrew Bible to the passage under discussion 
and after looking it over carefully he said, ‘It. is 
probably to be understood in this way.’’ These two 
qualities of candor and thoroughness make the name 
of Dr. Beecher synonymous with ripe scholarship. 

Most of Dr. Beecher’s pupils would agree, I pre- 
sume, that one of the conspicuous qualities that he 
has revealed as a teacher is humility. By humility I 
do not mean that he has had any doubt of his own 
opinions, or any hesitation in speaking them ; but I 
do mean that he has hidden himself behind his work. 
His students did not. take a course in Dr. Beecher : 
they took a course in the Old Testament. 

Furthermore, Dr. Beecher was net so much con- 
cerned with how we got our Old Testament, as with 
what we should do with it now that we had it. It 
was not the whence, but the what and whither of 
Scripture with which he was chiefly concerned. For 
him the Old Testament was not an antique weapon, 
but a very modern sword of the Spirit. Some one 
has referred to an old lady who declared that the 
book in the Bible in which she was most interested 
was Leviticus, because of the types of Christ which it 
contained and of the pleasure of puzzling them out. 
Dr. Beecher had no such puzzle interest in the rela- 
tion between the Old Testament and Jesus Christ, but I 
think that every one of his students must have felt that 
his purpose in teaching the Old Testament was to give 
them equipment as preachers of the gospel of Christ. 
And every student felt also that Dr. Beecher lived in 
elose fellowship with the Saviour of whom the Old 
Testament is a foreshadowing. 

CuHITTENANGO, N. Y. 
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[ Making the School a Success in Hot Weather 





Summer Success in a Denver School 


UR school awoke to the summer Sunday-school 
idea as late as the first Monday of June, when 
our Association held its monthly business meet- 

ing. and luncheon. A wide-awake school during 
July and August, when the near-by mountains attract 
and tens of thousands of tourists distract, would be an 
achievement indeed! Should we try our mettle? 
Certainly. . But what could we do? for a summer 
Sunday-school does not spring out of the earth. It 
was too late to work out any details; consequently 
we thought it wise to adopt a general plan and defer 
the minutia. . 

The plan which came to our minds and commended 
itself was to make every Sunday a Class Day, when 
the whole responsibility for one session of the school 
would be placed upon a single class ; its members 
would occupy the platform, conduct the worship, in- 
troduce new features, and exercise their ingenuity in 
stimulating the attendance. The plan will be best 
presented by relating how it worked on several sum- 
mer mornings. : 

The first of the series was assigned to a class of 
girls of high school age. They accepted the respon- 
sibility cheerfully, and went to work with a will. 
They held two evening meetings to arrange their pro- 
gram and practise their songs. Besides they sent out 
mimeographed notes announcing their plans and 
promising pansies to all who came on time. When 
the morning of the third Sunday of June came the 
girls were present bright and early to welcome every 
comer with a greeting and a boutonniére of the 
flower of the day. At 9.45 the class and teacher 
grouped themselves on the platform around a leader 
who had been appointed, and who presided during 
the session.. The service opened with. a piano num- 
ber, which was followed by a class: song, a Scripture 


.. lesson read: by one of the girls, prayer by the teacher, 
a responsive lesson, and a song by the school,.. The . 


class remained on. the platform during. the lesson 
study period, and was taught by the teacher. After 
thirty minutes the school again assembled, the class 
sang another song, and the secretary’s..report was 
read, one of the girls posting the record of each class, 
both as to attendance and offering, upon the bulletin- 
board. Then the young men’s class was asked te 
announce the plans for the following Sunday, the 
pastor was given five minutes, and the session. was 


over. In a large way this was the order of the follow- 
ing days.. The superintendent never sat upon the 
platform. 


During the next week the young men were busy 
perfecting their plans, and on Friday they sent out 
five hundred printed announcements to members of 
the school ‘and church, and to many homes in the 
neighborhood. The card tells the story of that day : 





“CARNATION DAY 
ANOTHER WIDE-AWAKE SESSION 


SUMMER SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
First Reformed Church 
17th Avenue and Emerson 
. NEW MEMBERS ADDED EACH WEEK 





You are cordially invited to join us for these summer ses- 
sions. Nine forty-five is not early when the morning 
dawns before four o’clock. Come now, let us get to- 
gether. 


The Young Men invite you to help them make next Sun- 
day’s session the very best. A bright, fragrant carna- 
tion will be given every person who comes before 9.45. 
Come early. Special features. Not aslow moment. 
An hour well spent. 


Lois Pratt Babcock will read a cutting from Henry van 
Dyke's ‘* ‘The Lost Word.”” 


Special Adult Class Study. Teacher, the Rev. Mr. Fouse. 
Study, ‘‘How the Church Began.’’ Come for ten 
Sundays. Invite your neighbors. 

Hand this card to a friend with your own invitation. 


COME EARLY 











By this time every one was talking about the new 
order of things, and other classes were wondering 
what they would do to make their day as good or 
, better than these. The Sunday School Association 


issued’ an announcement for July which gave and 
gives a cue of the month: 





GET OUT OF THE RUTS 
Do Something Different Come to the 
SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
First Reformed Church 
17th Avenue and Emerson Street 


9-45 Five hours and a quarter after Sunrise 9-45 


triotic Day, Sunday, July 4. 
A Satin Lapel Flay for every Member. 
Calvin Day, Sunday, July 11. é 
July 10, 400th Anniversary John Calvin's Birth. 
‘** He that will not honor the memory and respect the 
influence of Calvin, knows but little of the origin of 
American Independence.'’—Bancro/t. 


Sunflower Day, Sunday, July 18. 
Columbine Day, Sunday, July 25. 
The Men's Class will have charge of the services. 
BRING YOUR CHILDREN 


Come Early. The Best Things Come First. 9.45 Sharp. 











Patriotic Day was a great success, managed by a 
class of young girls, and was intensified by the pres- 
ence and address of Pennsylvania’s Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Schaeffer. The girls who had 
Sunflower Day decorated the room with hundreds of 
these wild-flowers, fastening in irregular order upon 
the green burlap of the side-walls of the entire room. 

All were elated over the success of our campaign 
when July was past, but we knew the most difficult 


‘time was just ahead. The Association sent broadcast 


another bulletin, which helped to put every one on the 


‘qui vive: 





A Summer Sunday-School 
That is on the 


QUI VIVE! 
The First Reformed 


17th Avenue and Emerson Street 


As compared with the average attendance of the previous 
nine months, that of 
June and July was 105 percent, 
‘That is a new record for Religious Work in the Good Old 
Summer ‘Time. 
August is Auspicious, 

The first twenty minutes of each session is given to a Spe- 
cial Service, conducted by some class of the School. 
Sunday, the Eighth, is * Little Folks’ Day.” 
‘There will be a Platform Full of Little Men and Women 
with the Cradle Roll for a Background. 


+e Unique Programs, chock full of interesting features, will 
be provided for the other Sundays by the Young Ladies’ 
and Young Men’s Classes. 


Come onin! IT’S FINE! 
Comea little before 9.45 











The banner day for attendance and offering was 
Little Folks’ Day, when the Beginners and Primary 
Departments filled the platform, and conducted the 
entire service, even to the prayers, which were re- 
peated in concert. One morning aclass of girls gave 
a Victor Victrola concert, beginning at nine o’ clock, 
forty-five minutes before school time, but most of the 
school was present when the music began, and the 
session was almost without tardiness. The young 
ladies’ class gave one service the theme of ‘kind- 
ness,’’ and presented to every member a little paper 
heart, daintily decorated with a blue ribbon, and 
bearing the sentence, ‘‘Just the art of being kind is 
all this sad world needs.’ These were pinned to 
lapels and shirtwaists, and worn through the day. 

The young men had the last Sunday of August an- 
nounced that they would have something different for 
all who came early. Sure enough, there they were in 
the vestibule serving fruit punch in sherbet glasses ! 
This was unusual indeed, but did not seém out of place. 

When August closed we had an average of 103 per- 
cent, and were sure the September Sundays would 
make it 105, but to our surprise and disappointment 
these mornings were dripping wet. Where we hoped 
to gain two percent we lost as much and closed the 


season with Io1 percent. However, all were enthusi- 
astic over the summer school and this serious effort 
at pushing on where formerly we ‘‘let down."' The 
plan has awakened an esprit de corps in classes and 
school beyond anything ever manifested before, and 
in every way has benefited school and church. — 7he 


‘Rev. David H. Fouse, Denver, Col. 


+ 
Getting the Scholars to Come in August 


HE .Franklin Circle Bible School of Cleveland 
has solved the problem of hot weather attend- 
ance, Two years ago, with an enrolment of 

335 they maintained an average attendance for the 
summer months of 279,—in spite of the fact that 
many members were away for a part of the summer. 
The workers in this school planned a vigorous cam- 
paign to defeat the hot weather enemy. Several cir- 
cular letters about the special summer plans were sent 
to all members of the school during the summer. Here 
is a sample of one of the letters that helped to make 
the splendid summer record attained by this school : 


Anti-Summer-Slump Campaign, Franklin Circle 
Bible School, Cleveland, Ohio 
** And August too, we will carry through 
Our Bible school, just the same, 
We'll not mind the heat, Satan we must beat, 
In this Anti-Summer-Slump Campaign." 

Say! Would you really like to hear some enthusiastic 
singing, full of vigor and vim, that will rouse up your 
spirits and help you to think that life is worth living, and a 
few other things? 1f you would, ComE to our Bible school 
in AUGUST. 

Wouldn’t you like to shake off that tired, lazy feeling on 

a Sunday morning for a little bit of the *‘ Get up and git”’ 
spirit that will make the day seem half as hot as it really 
is? CoME to our Bible school in AuGust. 
- Wouldn’t you like to enjoy our good orchestra, and our 
nice, newly finished, cool, bright, and cheery room, and 
get some of its helpful. atmosphere? €omeE to our Bible 
school in AUGUST. 

And surely you want to go with us on the MOONLIGHT 
RIDE, Tuesday evening, August 10, on the steamer Eastland. 
Everybody goes. We’re planning on having a great time. 
The orchestra is going. We'll sing our Anti-Slump songs, 
written by Dorothy Brown and Miss Ida Hoyt, and other- 
wise enjoy the cool breezes of Lake Erie for two hours or 
more, You surely don’t want to miss it, 

Honorary Superintendents day will be the first or second 
Sunday in September, We want to make it one of our big- 
gest days, so remember, Next Sunday is girls’ day in the 
opening service. If you’re in town we would like to see 
you at nine o’clock. As one of our songs says, ‘‘ YOu are 
the one we want, we just want you.’’ 

Yours in AuGusT, CHARLES H, HOFRICHTER, 
ps Superintendent. 


Prolonging the Picnic 


Y ALL means provide for a thoroughly jolly 
Christmas party or entertainment while at the 
annual Sunday-school picnic or outdoor rally of 

the early fall. It can be done by ‘‘ the camera fiend,’’ 
but must be kept an entire secret. ‘ 

Have the usual photographs taken of the crowd 
massed before the church doors awaiting the start, or 
on the cars, or seated around the long tables. But in 
addition to these have dozens of snapshots taken dur- 
ing the day, perpetuating all the amusing situations, 
such as the spectators’ faces at the close of an ex- 
citing contest, the lemonade committee at work, etc. 

Along with all the amusing scenes possible, the 
picnic grounds and various artistic bits of scenery 
around them should be taken ; also let there be class 
groups, and especially some views of the little ones at 
play. 

At least two cameras should be busy during the 
day, one taking the posed-for pictures, and the other 
working in entire secrecy. The first will be under 
suspicion, and consequently unable to get the most 
natural and amusing snaps. 

Then, months later, when the school sits down 
more or less formally for the stereopticon entertain- 
ment, there will be genuine surprise as one after an- 
other of these ‘‘ choice works of art’’ is thrown upon 
the canvas. It will be fun enough to pay for all the 
expense and trouble of having these photographs 
made into slides for the occasion. The midwinter 
party will be more like a continuation of the picnic. 
—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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LESSON 7. AUGUST 13. JEHOIAKIM BURNS THE PROPHET’S BOOK 


Golden Text: The word of our God shall stand forever.—Isaiah 40 : 8 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


‘T HAS been said that the greatest hero is he who, 
knowing that what he is doing is bound to fail, 
nevertheless keeps right on, undaunted, to the 

end. That was the heroism of the Six Hundred who, 
at Balaklava, made the *‘ Charge of the Light Brig- 
ade.” Do you recall other cases in history of such 
heroic failure? Do you know of any such cases now- 
adays? Is it ever a man’s duty to move on into cer- 
tain failure? When? Why? Why is such failure 
greater than ‘‘ success” in another direction ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 

Was Jeremiah doomed to fail, or not ?—Careful, 
now—think twice before you speak. Do you think 
he knew, at this time, what the outcome of his work 
was going to be? ‘The teacher may, perhaps, get an 
opinion on this question by studying the article on 
Jeremiah by Professor Robinson in last week's issue 
of the Times, and on the ‘‘ World Powers of Jere- 
miah’s Day,” by Professor Kennedy, in this week's 
issue. Probably no certain answer can be given to 
the question, which makes it a good one to draw out 
the class, especially if the leading facts of the two 
articles named are given to the class first. As to 
what Jeremiah foresaw, Mr. Ross gives his opinion 

sitively in his first paragraph. hy the prophet 
is calle ro-Babylonian is shown in Professor 
Beecher's dest paragraph. 

If one wishes to use chiefly questions in teaching 
this lesson, there are some admirable sets in Miss 
Lovett’s article: she shows how to question out the 
facts of the lesson in her 4th paragraph, and how to 
question out the /eachings or meanings of those facts 
in her 5th and 6th paragraphs. 

Another way, more vivid, of bringimg out the facts, 
is to adopt the plan of character impersonations, by 
the class, described in Mr. Wells’ 2d to 5th paragraphs. 

Gop THE.AUTHOR (vs. 1, 2),—God does speak to 
men, and God speaks through men. The book that 

eremiah was abent to write was God's Word, not 
Jeremiat's Just how God did the speaking is an 
unimportant matter; #4a? God spoke is the important 
fact. He — have done it by giving Jeremiah what 
we call impulses, or promptings, or convictions,—or 
in other ways. God is not limited as to how he will 
do what he needs todo. He made plain his will to 
Jeremiah, and he made it plain that it was his will. 

‘The Jews’ scrupulous reverence of the exact text 
of Scripture, as being God's literal word, is interest- 
ingly told in Dr. Mackie’s 1st paragraph. Does God 
speak to men, and through men, to-day? If so, 
wherein do you understand that the Bible differs from 
all other books ? 

Gon's Purpose IN THE WRITING (vs. 3, 7).—Why 
God may have wanted Jeremiah to write down his 
messages is told in Mr. Ross’ 2nd paragraph. God’s 
tender, eager desire was ‘‘that | may forgive their 
sin,”” That is what the: Bible accomplishes for men 
when it is given a fair, uninterrupted chance ; for a 
striking illustration of this, see the 2nd Round-Table 
paragraph. How plain God made his hopes and his 
will is shown in Mr. Ross’ 5th paragraph. The 
prayer given by Mr. Howard might well be offered 
in the class at this point. 

THE WRITING (vs. 4, 18).—Baruch was much more 
than a‘mere transcriber of dictation; see what Presi- 
dent Sanders suggests, in his 4th paragraph. Why 
Baruch was questioned as to how he had written the 
book is explained in Dr. Mackie’s 3rd paragraph. 

THE READING IN THE TEMPLE (vs. 5-10).—Jeremiah 
was not D ging nr to speak in the temple,—why, is 
discussed by Professor Beecher, on verses 4-6 ; and 
in Dr. Sanders’ 5th paragraph. But the reading by 
Baruch was evidently done with great effectiveness. 
Just ‘‘a man reading,” says Mr. Ridgway (2nd para- 
graph), but see what it meant! The readings were 
evi sree Renee meg for some months without inter- 
ruption (Beecher). To see where these events occurred, 
use the material in ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson Scenes.” 

THE READING TO THE PRINCES (vs. 11-19).—Why 
should the reading be reported so impressively to the 
princes? Dr. Sanders explains, 7th and oth para- 
graphs. An interesting note on who the scribes were 
is given by Professor Beecher, on verse 20, with full 
light on Gemariah, on verse 25.  Baruch’s being 
asked to sit and read had special significance tu an 
Oriental, as Dr. Mackie’s 2d paragraph shows. 

THE READING TO THE KING (vs, 20, 26).—A ‘* winter- 
house" is well known in Palestine to-day (Dr. Mackie’s 
4th paragraph). The fire gave the king an oppor- 
tunity for a spectacular show of his attitude toward 
God and Jeremiah ; and he made his name immortal 
in that way. Why did he do what he did? Get the 


Jeremiah 36. Commit verses 23, 24 


20 And they went in to the king into the court ; but they had 
laid up the roll in the chamber of E-lish’a-ma the scribe ; and 
they told all the words in the ears of the king. 21 So the king 
sent Jehudi to feteh the roll; and he took it out of the cham- 
ber of E-lish’a-ma the scribe. And Jehbudi read it in the ears 
of the king, and in the ears of all the princes that stood beside 
the king. 22 Now the king was sitting in the winter-house in 
the ninth month : and there was a fire in the brazier burni 
before him. 23 And it came to pass, when Jehudi had re 
three or four } leaves, that she ding cut it with the penknife, 
and cast it into the fire that was in the brazier, until all the 
roll was consumed in the fire that was in the brazier. 24 And 
they were not afraid, nor rent their garments, neither the king, 
nor any of his servants that heard all these words. 25 More- 
over Elnathan and Del-a-i’ah and Gem-a-ri’ah had made in- 
tercession to the king that he would not burn the roll; but he 
would not hear them. 26 And the king commanded Je-rah’- 
me-el ? the king's son, and Se-ra’iah the son of Az-ri’el, and 
Shel-e-mi‘ah the son of Abdeel, to take Baruch the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet ; but Jehovah hid them, 

27 Then the word of Jehovah came to Jeremiah, after that 
the king had burned the roll, and the words which Baruch 
wrote at the mouth of Jeremiah, saying, 28 Take thee again 
another roll, and write in it all the former words that were in 
the first roll, which Je-hoi’a-kim the king of Judah hath burned. 
29 And ponscaming Joe wae king of Judah, thou shalt say, 
‘Thus saith Jehovah ;: Thou hast burned this roll, saying, Why 
hast thou written therein, saying, The king of Babylon shall 
certainly come and destroy this land, and shall cause to cease 
from thence man and beast? 30 Therefore thus saith Jehovah 
concerning Je-hoi’a-kim king of Judah : he shall have none to 
sit upon the throne of David ; and his dead body shall be cast 
out in the day to the heat, and in the night to the frost. 31 
And I will punish him and his seed and his servants for their 
iniquity ; and I will bring upon them, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, and upon the men of Judah, all the evil 
that I have pronounced against them, but they hearkened not. 
32 ‘Then took Jeremiah another roll, and gave it to Baruch 
the scribe, the son of Ne-ri’ah, who wrote therein from the 
mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the book which Je-hoi’a- 
kim king of Judah had burned in the fire; and there were 
added besides unto them many like words. 


1 Or, columns % Or, the son of Hammelech 
Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 20,—What was the position of scribe in that day? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 21.—Who was Jehudi, and who were the princes? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 22,—What was the ninth month? (Beecher.) 

Verse 23.— Why did the king-burn the leaves? (Beecher ; 
Ross, 6, 7; Wells, 8.) 

Verse 24.—What significance was there in the fact that 
the king and his servants were not afraid to do what they 
did? (Beecher; Ross, 6,7; Mackie, § ; Illustrations, last ; 
Sanders, 14.) 

Verse 25.—Who were these men?. Why had they asked 
the king not to burn the roll? (Beecher.) 

Verse 30.—Was this prophecy fulfilled? (Beecher.) 








class to discuss this. Is ‘futile imbecility” too 
strong an expression, used in Mr. Ross’ characteriza- 
tion in his last two paragraphs? If not, do we ever 
incur the risk of deserving the same expressjon? 
How? Dowe ever feel like acting as the patient did 
who received the letter from his doctor, described in 
Miss Lovett’s 1st paragraph? Everyone of us at one 
time or another has rebelled against and tried to 
deny the truth of some message that we needed, but 
did not like to hear. That the king’s and people’s 
hearts were utterly hardened is strikingly shown in 
Dr. Mackie’s last paragraph. 

Bible-whittling is indeed futile business, as Mr. 
Ridgway shows in his 3d paragraph. Yet there are 
many to-day who are still trying to destroy the Bible, 
as Mr. Pierson’s tst paragraph shows ; and he asks, 
en 3d paragraph, what we are cutting out of the 

ible. 

Tue Book REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED.—The Bible 
is never mutilated or destroyed, after all. It is our 
unscarred veteran of many wars, says Miss Lovett’s 
last paragraph. It outsells all other ks by its vast 
figures (Round-Table, 1). It is extremely risky to 
criticise it, as Dr. Dixon’s amusing story suggests 
(Round-Table, 3). Bunyan’s threat (Round-Table, 
4) was literally carried out by Jeremiah. Resistance 
to the Word of God cannot hurt that Word, but it ter- 
ribly hurts the one who resists. The ending of Je- 
hoiakim’s persistent rejection of God was the ending 
of all sin, as Mr. Ross’ closing paragraph shows. 

Did Jeremiah fail, or not? Yes; he failed as God 
himself may be said to fail when He is unable to con- 
vince a child of His of His love forthatone. But the 
failure was not Jeremiah’s, nor God’s, but only of 
those who returned God’s love with defiant, insulting 
hatred. What an awful thing sin is in the heart of a 
man! Have we learned to fear it and hate it yet as 
God himself does ? 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The ninth month of the fifth 
ehoiakim (vs. 9, 22), early in December, 603 
.C. In his third year,the Babylonians had 
threatened Jerusalem, had carried away Daniel and 
his Poy sya (Dan. 1: 1); and probably had re- 
ceived the submission of Jehoiakim, In the follow- 
ing year the great battle at Carchemish had estab- 
lished Nebuchadnezzar as the sovereign of the East. 
Now in his fifth year Jehoiakim was already contem- 
plating rebellion against Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
24:1). Jeremiah is sometimes represented as pro- 
Babylonian and anti-Egyptian. e€ was so only in 
the sense that he held that the king, having taken 
an oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, was bound 
to keep that oath. The breaking of that oath would 
be faithlessness to Jehovah ; Jeremiah constantly re- 
buked faithlessness to Jehovah, and threatened evil 
consequences therefrom. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 4-6.—Baruch: Compare carefull ap amen 
45.— / am restrained; So the margin. e mean- 
ing seems to be that Jeremiah, as the result of his 

revious clashes with the authorities, was under 
fends of some sort not to make addresses in the 
temple.—Ro//: Our word ‘‘ volume” means roll. It 
is safest, though not absolutely necessary, to think 
of Baruch’s volume as in rolled form. 

Verses 7-10.—Great is the anger and the wrath, 
etc.: Compare verse 29. To Jehoiakim it seemed 
objectionable Tigi ian 2 to utter threats against 
his own nation.— 7 he fifth year : For several months, 
apparently, Baruch held these readings without be- 
ny Seer cee with. 

erse 19.—Go, hide thee, etc.: These men thought 
that — duty required them to report the matter, 
but they were friendly to Jeremiah and Baruch, 

Verse 20.— The court: Perhaps that belonging to 
the living apartments of the palace.— The chamber of 
Elishama: The office of the department of the rec- 
ords, in the business sections of the palace.—7%e 
scribe; The head of the record department, like 
most of the men who are spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment as scribes (for example, v. 10). The word, 
however, is sometimes used to denote other official 
scribes (for example, 2 Kings 25: 19; 1 Chron. 27: 
32; 2 Chron. 34:13; Isa. 33: 18), and is also used 
to denote men like Baruch, who were scriveners by 
profession (vs. 26, 32; comp. 1 Chron. 2 : 55; Psa. 
45:13; Jer. 8:8; Ezek. 9: 2, 3). 

Verse 21.—/ehudi; Compare verses 14, 23. We 
have no other information concerning him.—7%e 
princes: Not hereditary princes as such, but men 
who held office by appointment—heads of depart- 
ments and others, 

Verses 22-24.— The king : Jehoiakim, son of Josiah. 
Now thirty years old (v. 9 and 2 Kings 23 : 34, 36). 
He seems to have been brilliant and ambitious, but 
he mistook self-glorification for patriotism.—WVinth 
month: The month that began with a new moon 
some time in our November. November means 
‘‘ninth month.” The need of a fire in the ninth 
month indicates a calendar year that began near the 
spring equinox.—Zzaves: If the volume was a roll, 
then the ‘‘leaves” were columns or sections.—Cas¢ 
it into the fire: By way of bravado and contempt. 

Verse 25 (comp. 12).—Some of the king’s advisers 
who were present, men older and more experienced 
than he, protested against his treating the written 
word of the — with contempt.—Gemariah: Son 
of Shaphan, the distinguished scribe of Josiah ; 
brother of the Ahikam who protected Jeremiah when 
he was tried for his life; the man in whose chamber in 
the temple Baruch had read Jeremiah’s prophecies ; 
father of the Micaiah who had reported the reading 
(Jer. 26 : 24 ; 36: 10, II,.12, 25). e probably inter- 
ceded because he agreed with Jeremiah, and regarded 
the contemptuous treatment of his message as sacri- 
lege.—Elnathan: .Of Jerusalem; son of Achbor, 
who was distinguished in Josiah’s reign ; father-in- 
law of Jehoiakim ; his envoy to Egypt in the matter 
of the extradition of Uriah (2 Kings 24: 8 ; 22: 12, 
14; Jer. 26: 22; 36: 12, 25). Very likely he was not 
in sympathy with Jeremiah, but he saw that the 
king was eae | imprudently. 

Verse 30.—Vone fo sit upon the throne: His son 
Jehoiachin (Jeconiah, Coniah) succeeded him, but 
only for three months (2 Kings 24:8; comp. Jer. 
22 : 24ff.)—His dead body shall be cast out, etc.: 
‘** Beyond the gates of Jerusalem” (22 : 18-19). Nebu- 
chadrezzar ‘‘bound him in fetters to carry him to 


ear of 


Babylon” (2 Chron. 36: 6), but instead, Jehoiakim 
perished in Jerusalem ignominiously. 
Aupurn, N. Y. 





LESSON FOR AUG, 13 (Jeremiah 36) 


Royal Futility 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


HIS dramatic incident took place at the very 
noontide of Jeremiah’s career as prophet. Be- 
hind him lay twenty years of anxious warning 

and appeal; and twenty years of anguished protest 
and heart-weary waiting were still to come, before 
the dreadful end. Even in the days of good Kin 

Josiah, Jeremiah, with his eyes upon the temper o 
the people, knew that doom was approaching and 
vaguely felt that doom would swoop down from the 
**sides of the north”: but when:in 605 Carchemish 
had been fought, Egypt humbled, and the Babylon- 
ian king firmly established on his throne, with no 
rival in sight, it became plain to Jeremiah that the 
Babylonian was God’s servant to chasten Israel, and 
by the hand of the ‘‘ Chaldean” Nebuchadnezzar the 
doom should come. ‘ 

The realization of this meant a crisis in the pro- 
phetic career of Jeremiah. What could be done to 
stir the sleeping conscience of his people? They had 
not listened to his detached and separate messages : 
these had been uttered as the ecstasy had come pee 
the prophet, at irregular intervals as his spirit had 
been moved to reluctant but passionate speech. Per- 
haps this casual character of his ministry had told 
against the power of the message. Well, would it be 
different if they had all the messages at once before 
them? Would it help them to see, what he so clearly 
saw, a unity within the messages? Could they not 
be made to see the drif? of these twenty years? 

The story of the presentation of the message to 
people, magistrates, and king, is given in a series of 
vivid scenes, each with its own interest, and culmi- 
nating in the ‘‘soul’s tragedy” of the king’s moral 
suicide, 

The prophet’s own home ; the open court of the 
temple: the council chamber of the palace: the king’s 
winter house with its epen fireplace: and finally some 
location not specified where prophet and king for a 
few stern moments confront one another : these are 
successively the scenes of this great action, not of the 
prophet, but of his God on the seared consciences of 
a degenerate people. 

Our interest culminates of course in the famous pen- 
knife scene :. but we should remember that first the 
pom and their princes have been made inexcusable. 

t was no part of God’s design to bring disaster upon 
a people sinning through blind mistake : he would ex- 
hibit plain before every section of the people the facts 
of their moral state, that they, their princes, and their 
king might even yet repent, or else as one corporate 
whole go down to their doom. If we read carefully 
the gospel story of the trial of our Lord, especially as 
given in John, we can see this same process at work, 
—of a situation divinely dramatized, that the facts 
with which the national conscience was set to deal 
might be externalized and made so unmistakable that 
God might be ‘‘clear when he judged ” (Psa. 51 : 4). 

The condition of the public conscience is really 
focused and illustrated in the person of the king, the 
feeble protests and intercessions of the princes not- 
withstanding. Only the king is franker than his 
princes : gloomier and more determined. Jehoiakim 
had had a good father, and a great opportunity. 
But his course was set he had made thé great re- 
fusal. And already that penal folly which 1s the fate 
of all who reject the divine wisdom was raging in 
him as a fever. ‘* Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they madden first,” said the dia Romans, interpret- 
ing in terms of a ghastly heathen theology a horribly 
real fact of the human spirit. Jehoiakim had reached 
that mad hot meridian of evil which for the most part 
is ‘‘leftunvexed” by the same Divine Spirit : and the 
futile imbecility of his slitting of the manuscript with 
his penknife and casting the sheepskin in the fire is a 
fitting expression of the gloomy mindlessness of the 
sinner on his way to judgment. As though the judg- 
ment of God, writ large and inevitable on history, 
were destructible by whittling at a book with a little 
knife ! 

Perhaps these terrified ‘spectators did see in the 
writhing black leaves of sheepskin as they crackled 
in the brazier the symbol of the coming desola- 
tion of Jerusalem by fire and sword,—not because the 
spirit of prophecy was in them, but because the Chal- 
dean invasion was already a grim reality, and the 
Northern bru’ 3s showed no mercy. Some of the 
— would have — the king’s destructive 

and—as if the saving a k would have saved the 
nation: but the king gazing intothe fire saw nothing. 
What had maddened him in particular about that 
accursed book was not so much its tirades about 
keeping God’s commandments,—that sort of general 
denunciation hurt no one ; but it was the deliberate 
mention of the king of Babylon’s name. ‘‘ The king 
of Babylon shall certainly come,” forsooth ! Who is 
this Jeremiah that he should pronounce upon the 
issue of our present political entanglements, and de- 
— the people by his ridiculous forecasts! ... 

ere is the typical rebel against conscience and 
God: blinded, sullen, obstinate, derationalized, futile. 
Great is the patience cf our waiting, educating, re- 
monstrant God: but if his plainest words are refused, 
and treated as perishable offal, then the rebellious 


‘teacher sat in ex 
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spirit slits its own soul in pieces, destroys its own 
unity as God-given spirit and responsive intellect 
and body,—and throws itself into the flames of de- 
struction. See that * 9 refuse not him that =: 
‘* For if they escaped not when they refused him that 
warned them on earth, much more shall not we es- 
cape, who turn away from him that warneth from 
heaven: for our God is a consuming fire.” 


“Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


HE roll, which thou hast written from my mouth 
(v. 6). Among the Jews more consciously than 
among ourselves, the Bible,’ i the Per- 
tateuch or k of the Law, though. written:in.a.book, 
is re 
any interest in scientific accuracy, accounts for the 
scrupulous care with which the Hebrew text has been 
preserved. paveving. in the original correctness of 
the text, they would regard any alteration of it 
for the sake of aclearer or more suitable meaning, or in 
the exercise of what our Biblical scholars call the his- 
torical imagination, as acase of irreverently dictating 
to God what he should say. 

Sit down now, and read it tn our ears(v.15). Sit- 
ting was the position of honor, while standing was the 
attitude of those who served. The rabbi or religious 
unding the Law because he was 
then occupying the chair of Moses. Thus our Lord 
sat down when preaching the Sermon on the Mount, 
and when teaching by parable from the boat. 

Tell us now, How didst thou write all these words 
at his mouth? (v. 17.) The simplicity of the answer 
makes the question seem trite and useless, but they 
wished to make sure of the connection between the 
writing and the prophet, the means of transmission, 
and the possibilities of error or wilful deception. 

The king was stting in the winter-house,...and 
there was a fire in the brazier burning before him 
(v. 22). In houses of the wealthy, in Oriental towns 
like Damascus, the west side of the house as facing 
the cool breeze from the sea is occupied in summer 
and is called the summer-house, and in October the 
family migrate to the warmer rooms on the east side 
of the open central court around which the house is 
built, and these are therefore called the winter-house. 
Houses in the East are not constructed with fireplaces 
and .chimneys, but a‘metal basin containing red em- 
bers ot charcoal or oak-wood is placed on a low stand 
in the middle of the room, or near thedivan where the 
members of the family and their guests are sitting. 

They were not afraid, nor rent their garments 
(v. 24). It was the last stage of the hardened heart, 
for Orientals always shrink from tearing up, burning, 
or even speaking wommtgy ra book in which the 
name of is written. ired day-laborers seeing 
the leaf of a book on the ground often pick it up, 
and stick it into the crevice of a wallin case the name 
of God might be carelessly trodden upon. 


% 
Antagonism to God’s Word 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


EHOIAKIM may have been the first, but he was 
not the last man who tried to destroy God’s word 
because he did not like its message. Bibles were 

not allowed to be sold or distributed generally in Rome 
until after the establishment of the kingdom under 
Victor Immanuel. In the Fiji Islands a few years 
ago a number of Bibles were seized and burned be- 
caused they were declared to be Protestant books. 
In Pernambuco, Brazil, in 1903, two hundred and 
fourteen Bibles were cast into the flames by a mad 
fanatic in the presence of 2000 people, because the 
effect on the people who read them was feared. Still 
more recently in the Madeira Islands, an enemy of 
Bible distribution gathered together all he could find 
and burned them publicly in Santa Cruce. 

Strange to say, the most bitter opposition to the 
Word of God comes from those who claim to believe 
in the God whom it reveals. Jehoiakim was not an 
infidel, but a nominal follower of Jehovah. Moslems 
also are taught that the Bible is God’s book, but when 
they learn that it speaks against the doctrines and 
practises of their prophet and his followers, they be- 
come incensed, and seek to destroy it or prevent its 
circulation. Recently the authorities in Persia seized 
a case of Bibles that had been sent for distribution, 
and until the overthrow of the late Sultan in Turkey 
all copies of the Word of God were rigorously cen- 
sored and all distasteful passages were cut out. 

Many who would not cut or burn the Scriptures 
reveal Jehoiakim’s spirit by criticism and opposition. 
Some would cutout the ‘‘ Great Commission”; others 
would omit ‘‘Love your enemies”; many practi- 
cally discard ‘‘Confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus.” Is there anything that yox cut out—through 
ignorance, disregard or dislike ? 


Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


** Foolin’ the Old Man.”"— 7hey had laid up the roli 
(v. 20). When Walter Noud fell into Sucker Run 
with his bran new suit on the very first Sunday he 
wore it we boys hid Walter up in our stable while we 
went and told Mrs. Noud. We kind a thought maybe 
she wouldn’t take on so about it, and Walter wouldn’t 
catch it quite so hard. Walter caught it all right 
just the same, however! I don’t know whether Je- 

oiakim’s father-in-law, secretary of state, and cabi- 
net felt that way or not, but they, like us boys, could 
have spared the trouble. Things were bad. Babylo- 
nians approaching. People in panic:- City doomed. 
And here were words of salvation. But the ruler 
was such a fool his closest friends couldn’t handle 
him on the ry rec I used to know such a “ king.” 
‘He wouldn’t buy anything at its price. So his head 


men, when they wanted things, had to instruct the 
ed as a spoken word. This fact, rather than . f wear 


sellers to add on for a taking off.. That ‘‘ kingdom” 
became as rotten as Judah, and went to ruin. 


The A .—Jehudi read tt in the ears of the 
king (v. 21) A man reading. That's all. Yet the 
fate of a nation hung on this simple act. The king 
had no notion of being impressed with God’s warn- 
ings—and he was lost. Wo to the man with a cast- 
iron mind! Approach God’s Word in the right spirit, 
and a rich blessing awaits you. Life depends on 
the approach to it. Go at it with a smile, and life 
smiles, too. Go to your next party sour, and a vine- 
gar time awaits you. ‘I don’t like any of the whole 

arner tribe.” So when you met John Warner you 
were not cordial, and fooled yourself out of knowing 
one of the most splendid men on earth. Some folks 
‘* have no use” for Republicans, Democrats, Catho- 
lics, Jews, Christian Scientists, Unitarians, etc., and 
so miss sweet friendships with lovely people. Re- 
member the Master ate with Pharisees, and you 
know what eating with a man meant in the East 
(Luke 11 : 37). 


The Whittlers.— Zhe king. cut it with the penknife 
(v. 23). In Jeremiah 21 ; 10 and 32 : 28 you will find 
some of the words which angered the king. But in 
chapter 3 : 11-22 you will find what should have given 
him joy and hope and salvation. This is the kind of 
God he always is. But behold the ‘‘ baby act.” 
As though destroying the Dasqege affected the 
preaching. What would you have to do nowadays to 
“wipe out God’s Word? Kill all the Matthews, Marks, 
Lukes, and 7 ~Some men are still whittling down 
the Book. The Rev. Hiram Critick was of that sort. 
The first church of Laurel-on- Brandywine saw 
Isaiah, Jonah, and other parts of the Book go until 
there was only some of it left. The church finances 
get in bad shape, and the trustees met to consider. 

ncle Billy Watson arose, and said, ‘‘ As our preacher 
doesn’t have the whole Book to preach any more, I 
move we cut,the salary to suit.” arried. The next 
month the Reverend Hi announced that in the light 
of recent excavations and a more careful study of 
old manuscripts he was able to accept the old Book 
from cover to cover. 


The Hiding Place.— But Jehovah hid them (v. 26). 
Did you ever find a man on the wrong road and 
make him half mad by directing him eo ? Jehoia- 
kim would stamp out the malady by killing the doc- 
tor. Thousands try to silence conscience by drinking 
and doping it out. Notice who did the hiding. Go 
ahead and never fear (Psa. 32:7). God probably 
sent him to the Euphrates where he would be safe 
behind the enemy. In Madagascar some years ago, 
in a persecution of Christians and a destroying of 
Bibles, they were forced to hide the last copy in the 
small-pox hospital. Then the queen got after the 
leading native Christian. He hid in the small-pox 
hospital also. There he read and reread to such 
profit that when the trouble was over he came forth 
a veritable walking Bible. That Book is kept as a 
relic in the library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London. God is continually hiding mes- 
sengers away for future use. How do you know you 
are not one? 


The Book.—7Zhen took Jeremiah another roll 
(v. 32). Burning the sheepskin didn’t burn the 
prophecy. Never does (Matt. 5:18). The Babylo- 
nians arrived just the same. No book so sure as the 
Bible. Some of vou fool college boys (don’t get mad, 
I was once in your class) ask your smart professors 
to give you some great names of men who didn’t tie 
to this old Book. ‘‘Let me see, there was Voltaire 
and—yes, Voltaire and Hume and Gibbon and, oh, 
yes, Thomas Paine and—.” Only a few, and they 
are done. Only the little mouthy men are roll burn- 
ers. The giants are always roll readers. Said 
Tennyson, ‘*Read one verse of the Bible and one 
verse of Shakespeare daily. The Bible teaches you 
how to talk to God and Shakespeare how to talk to 
men.” Dana of the New York Sun told Union Col- 
lege boys to study the Bible for newspaper prepara- 
tion. Voltaire said that in one hundred years no- 
body would be reading the Bible. Did he mean in 
public schools ? 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A mechanical engineer in Pennsyl- 
vania, who has had the Underwood 
stereographs introduced generally into 
the Sunday-school which he is superin- 
tending, writes this enthusiastic word 
about them: “I have been interested in 
Bible study fora good many years, and 
have been a teacher and officer for prob- 
ably a dozen years, and I find that these 
stereographs have given me a new idea 
of the places about which I have studied. 
I do not know of any one adjunct to 
Sunday-school work added in recent years 
which has been of such great value.” 

This department applies the Underwood 
‘Travel System to the lessons. Forty-five differ- 
ent places will be visited during rgrt ; the forty- 
five stereographs cost $7.50, and if ordered at 
one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case ‘will 
be given free. ‘Thirteen places visited in sete 
are revisited in 1911 ; persons already owning 
the 1910 material need order only thirty-two 
new stereographs this.year, ‘Ten stereographs 
will be needed during the third quarter, cost 
$1.67; those who have the 1910 material need 
order only eight for this quarter, ‘The August les- 
sons by themselves will use four, costing 67 cents. 
(Two of them were used in 1910, and many 
classes already have them on hand.) Less than 
four stereographs at one time cost 20 cents each. 
The stereoscope costs 8§ cents, Express or post- 
age is prepaid. Orders should be sent to The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IND on our Jerusalem map the number 

29, marking the spot where we stood 

last week, Notice that another heavy 

V on the map nearly reverses the direc- 
tion of the 29 v. That other V is marked 30, 
but, in order not to obscure the temple area, 
the number is set some distance away at the 
left, and merely connected with the desired 
point by a zigzag. Jf you stand to-day at 
the point of the 30 V, and look nearly south 
over the space between its spreading arms, 
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you have directly before you part of the very 
round where the Hebrew king played so 
oolish a part in the national tragedy. 

At your feet is a worn pavement with grass 
and weeds springing up between the large 
flat stones, A few rods away, straight ahead, 
is the same tall, arched gateway of stone that 
you saw last week at a distance. The arches 
are upheld by marble pillars. Just beyond 
that gateway there is really a stone staircase ; 
from where you stand its steps are not in 
sight, but you see through the arches down 
to the level of the lower terrace to which 
they lead ; some old olive trees and tall, dark 
cypresses are growing there. Beyond these 
‘trees you see the low, broad front of a stone 
building, with a central portion of the roof 
rising higher than the rest and finished with 
adome, That is the Moslem mosque El Aksa, 
which we have seen several times before at a 
distance. Jehoiakim's palace stood on almost 
the very same site. 

At the time of our lesson’ story Jeremiah 
was the most conspicuous and most hotly 
discussed man in Jerusalem. The ground 
where we stand now was part of one of the 
temple courts where people had more than 
once heard his impassioned exhortations. In 
all probability when Michaiah ** went down 
into the king’s house ’’ (36: 12) to tell his 
friends about the written warning, he de- 
scended steps somewhere near where that 
staircase descends now. Of course the pres- 
ent pavement and staircase are not nearly 
as old as his time, but the relative levels of 
this upper terrace and of the palace were at 
least approximately the same. We do not 
know that trees grew then in front of the 
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_ as they do now in front of El Aksa, 
t it is quite possible. 

Think what thrills of excitement people 
must have felt when the story of that day’s 
doings was reported, and quickly spread 
from one person to another up here in the 
temple courts! Men must have talked it 
over on this very ground where you stand 
now. Ilad the king done wisely in treating 
with such contempt the words of Jeremiah? 
Would the troublesome preacher, after such 
a crushing rebuke, dare open his lips again? 
Which was more likely to be right in the 
long run, ‘the politician or the prophet? 
There. must have been vigorous differences 
of opinion on these questions; though Jere- 
miah. was so unpopular, he did always have 
a few friends and neighbors who believed in 
his genuine inspiration. 

-You'can see for yourself where the king’s 
insulting act was committed and where it was 
afterward talked over among the citizens, 
by using a. stereograph entitled ‘‘ Beautiful 
mosque El Aksa, south from the temple 
area,’”’ . 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaming the acceptance material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for atwo-cent 
stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out the contributors’ 
personal experience,’ The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Still the ‘* Best Seller.""—7he word of 
our God shall stand for ever (Golden Text). 
Six million six hundred and twenty thousand 
and twenty-four copies (6,620,024). That is 
the British and Foreign Bible Society’s re- 
port of its sale of Bibles for last year. In the 
one hundred and six years of its existence 
the Society has sold two hundred and twenty- 
two million Bibles.’ -It prints them in four 


| hundred.and twenty-four different languages 


and dialects. Moreover, the sales are con- 
stantly increasing. Last year the sales were 
six hundred and eighty-five thousand in ex- 
cess of thé previdus year, which constitutes 
a record inthe history of the Society, And 
this Society, while one of the largest, is but 
one of many that-are printing and distribu- 
ting the Bible.—Afiss Edith Erickson, Chi- 
cago, lil, From The Girls World. 


The Uninterrupted Word,— Zhe word of 
our God shall stand for ever (Golden Text). 
About thirty-five high-caste Hindoo stu- 
dents ‘in ‘Tinnevelly, roused to interest in 
Christianity by the opposition. it excited 
among their people, formed a ‘* Bible Read- 
ing Society.’’ One of the rules of the so- 
ciety was that they .‘‘should confine their 
thoughts strictly to the reading of the Bible, 
without bringing up any objections or asking 
any difficu/t questions.’’ It is worth while 
to take notice of the results of this plan of 
treating God’s message to his creatures: it 
would seem that declining to interrupt the 
work of God’s Spirit while reading his Word, 
by any cavil whatever, was a good way of 
silencing the Devil ; for the report goes on to 
say very simply that the secretary of the so- 
ciety has already been baptized into the 
church of Christ, that the president and 
eight or ten other members are applying for 
baptism, and that all Tinnevelly is ringing 
with the matter.— Sadie M. Harley, Rome, 
Ga, From Children’s Friend. 


Hard on the Critic.-—7he word of our 
God shall stand for ever (Golden Text), Dr. 
A. C, Dixon tells a story of a man who, 
going down a street in Chicago, came to a 
taxidermist’s shop, and stopped long enough 
to criticize some things. Inthe window was 
an owl, and he said: ‘*That owl is not 
stuffed right; its head is not on right, the 
body is not poised right, the feathers are not 
fixed right ; and if I could not stuff an owl 
better than that I would go out of the taxi- 
dermist business.’”” And when he. got 
through his criticism the owl turned around 
and winked at him. Then he walked down 
the street feeling that he was the biggest fool 
in Chicago, for he had criticized a live owl. 
When that owl showed life it was beyond his 
criticism or that of anybody else. The Word 
of God lives.—Afrs, EZ. O. Mather, Evart, 
Mich. 


** Stifling *’ the Truth.— Zhe ding cut it 
with the penknife, and cast it into the fire 
that was in the brasier.... Then took Jere- 


miah another roll... and there were added 
besides unto them many like words (vs. 23, 
32). The destruction and rewriting of the 
roll reminds one of Bunyan’s conclusion to 
the first part of ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in 
which he says: 
‘* What of my dross thou findest there, be bold 
To throw away, but yet preserve the Gold. 
What if my Gold be wrapped up in Ore ? 
None throws away the Apple for the Core. 
But v4 thou shalt cast alPaway as rain, 
1 know not but ‘twill make me Dream 
again."* 
— George Ellenberger, Summit, N. J. 
From ** Pilgrim’s Progress.”" 


*“*Is That AN?”—And they were not 
afraid, nor rent their garments, neither the 
hing, nor any of his servants that heard all 
these words (v. 24). The burning of the 
famous Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh oc- 
curred one Sunday morning, and the young 
people of a house which backed upon the 
churchyard were among the first, as they 
were preparing to start for church, to ob- 
serve the flames, It was the housemaid’s 
Sunday out, and old Kitty, the cook, was 
that day responsible for her duties. Hearing 
unwonted commotion and excited outcries 
upstairs, she came panting and hobbling up 
from her basement kitchen, crying anxiously 
at each stair: ‘‘ Oh, what is’t ? What is’t?’’ 
** Oh, Kitty, look here!’’ cried one of the 
girls from a window. ‘‘ Greyfriars Church 
is burning up.’’ Kitty dropped limply on a 
settee. ‘*Is ¢hata’, miss?’’ she grumbled 
between gasps. ‘* What a fright ye geed 
me. I thicht ye said the parlor fire was out.’’ 
--Edward B. Bagby, Fort Smith, Ark. 
From the Youth’s Companion. The prize 
Sor this week is awarded to this illustration. 


After Each Attack.—Saruch ... wrote 
therein... all the words of the book which 
JSehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the 
fire; and there were added besides unto them 
many like words (v. 32). An Irishman 
built his fence three feet high and four feet 
wide. When asked why he built it wider 
than it was high his answer was, ‘‘So that 
if any one kicks it over it will be higher than 
it was in the first place.’’- Thus it has 
always been. with the Bible. All down 
through the ages any attempt to overthrow 
it has always resulted in its: rising higher in 
the estimation of the people.—A/iss LZ. M. 
Lobb, Beatty, Sask. From a sermon -by the 
Rev. ZT. Bray. 


< 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


we thank thee for thy blessed word, withstanding 
all the attacks of those who would destroy it. 
We thank thee that its messages are words of 
life to living souls, and that thou dost speak to- 
day through that word to the strong and to the 
weak, to those in joy and to those in sorrow. 
May we be saved, O God, from the folly of any 
attempt to put that word of thine aside, or to 
avoid its challenge to our daily lives. May we 
seek earnestly to test our lives by it, and to fol- 
low joyously where it leads, to the complete 
ielding of ourselves to thy Son, our Saviour, 
esus Christ, in whose name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—On one of the slopes 
of Mount Lafayette in the White Mountains a 
great forest fire had raged fordays. When the 
fire had run its course, there, on the moun- 
tainside where a splendid forest had clothed 
the slope in living green, now only the black- 
ened stumps of charred trees stood out against 
the sky. Ayear later, if you had gone through 
that dreary, dead forest you would have seen 
a miracle of nature. Here and there over 
that blackened waste are splashes of brilliant 
purplish-pink color, masses of tall waving 
flowers known as fire-weed, It is one of the 
most strikingly beautiful of all the woodland 
flowers in its effect in such desolate places, 
springing up in abundance as if to cure the fire- 
scar on the mountainside of its dreariness 
with lavish color. 

Out of the burning scroll in the brazier of 
the foolhardy and wicked king there arose 
even a more startling and striking prophecy, 
with many words added to it. Here is a pic- 
ture of that scene. 


RNING ARGER 
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Out of the burning book comes the larger 
law flashing its emphasis upon the people. 
And what is the Golden Text ? 





That is 


Yes, it ‘**shall stand forever.’’ 


‘T.—Jer. 3629-19 ©. 
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indeed a great fact. If God’s Word means 
what it ought to mean to every one of us it will 
stand forever in our lives. And that would 
mean color and life and beauty where to some 
of us there has been dreariness until now. 
May we make that Word our daily portion ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* How precious is the book divine.” 
** Lord, thy word abideth."’ 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ 
** How firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord. 
* The church’s one foundation."’ 
‘*Glorious things of thee are spoken.’ 
‘**Go, labor on: spend, and be spent."’ 
‘*T need ‘Thee every hour.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) ~ 
Psalm 19 : 7-9 (36 : 3-5.) 
Psalm 107 : 7-11 aty 7-11.) 
Psalm 119 : 97-102 (256 : 1, 2.) 
Psalm 50 : 15-20(105 : 8-13.) 
Psalm 138 : 1-4 (295 : 1-4. 


x 
Lesson Home-Readings 


{Palecnst under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
torial Association, anda ved by the American 
Section of the Internatio Lesson Committee.) 
M.—Jer. 36:1-8. . . The Book Commanded 
to be Made and Read. 

‘The Effect of the Read- 
ng upon the Princes, 

W.—Jer. 36 : 20-26 . ‘The Book Burnt by Jeho- 

T = = The Book R db 

-—Jer. : 27-32. . . The Book Restored by 

Order of the Lord. 

F.—Isaiah 55 : ae . . ‘My Word shall not 
Return to me Void.” 

S.—2 Kings 22 : 1-13. . The Book of the Law 
Magnified. 

S.—Psa. 119: 1-16. . ‘* Thy Word have I Laid 
up in my Heart.”’ 





. Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Brynet 


ESSON TEACHING.—God’s Word lives 
in the hearts of his people. 
Approach.— (Let one of the older 
children hold your Bible, show its many 
pages, and how many words on a page.) If 
this big book were lost or destroyed its 
words could be gathered again, because they 
are remembered in the hearts of God’s peo- 
ple. How many can tell me where the 
Bible is kept in your home? Who reads it? 
Whose words are in it? Have somebody 
sing one verse : 


‘* Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life.’’ 


To-day there are enough Bibles for every- 
body who wants one. Long, long ago 
Bibles were so few and precious that some- 
times they were chained to church pulpits 
lest they might be stolen. 

Review.—-Do you remember how glad 
King Josiah was when a scroll was found in 
the temple? Shaphan read it to him and to 
the people, and they promised to do as it 
taught. Josiah’s scroll was only part of our 
Bible. Sometimes God told his prophets to 
speak his messages ; sometimes he told them 
to write thé words ina scroll. It was lots 
of work, Think how long it would take to 
copy one page. ; 

Lesson Story.—One of God’s prophets was 
good old Jeremiah, who spoke God’s mes- 
sages in the temple court. At first people 
listened, but after a while they didn’t pay 
much attention, except to point out the 
strange old man who stood with a bar of 
iron or wood across his shoulders and neck, 
like a yoke, Perhaps they thought Jeremiah 
was crazy. (Show last week’s picture.) 

One day God said to Jeremiah, Take a 
roll and write my messages. Perhaps when 
they are read the people will be sorry that 
they did wrong and will try to do right. 
Jeremiah’s friend, Baruch, knew how to 
write, so Jeremiah gave him a roll and told 
him the words, and Baruch wrote them 
down. Because Jeremiah had spoken God’s 
messages the king became angry, and shut 
him up in the court of the king’s house. 
After the book was written Jeremiah said to 
Baruch, ‘‘I am shut up here, sol cannot 
speak God’s messages any tliore. You take 
the roll and read it in God’s house on the 
































LESSON FOR AUG. 13 (Jeremiah 36) 


fast-day. Perhaps the people will listen.”’ 
Baruch read the book to the people in God’s 
house by the new gate. A man told the 
inces that Baruch was reading Jeremiah’s 
ik, so they sent for him to come to read 
it to them at the king’s house. When Baruch 
came the princes said, ‘* Sit down now and 
read it to us.” When Baruch had finished 
the princes said, ‘‘ We will tell these things 
to the king. ‘Tell us how you wrote the 
book.’’ Baruch told them, Then the princes 
said, ‘* You and Jeremiah had better hide 
while we tell the king the messages in this 
book.’”? They laid the roll in a safe place 
before they went to tel] the king. He asked 
to see the book, so Jehudi went for it, and 
read the messages to the king while the 
princes stood around. The king was angry: 
‘The picture shows what he did to the roll: 
cut it with his penknife, and burned it in the 
fire, The princes begged him not to burn 
the book, but he wouldn’t listen. He sent 
a servant to find and kill Baruch and Jere- 
miah for writing such a book, but God had 
safely hidden them, 

The king had burned the paper and all 
the writing, but he couldn’t burn the words 
to ashes, for they were still safe in the heart 
of Jeremiah. God told him to make another 
book, and to put some more messages in it 
about the wicked king, It was an awfully 
hard job for Baruch to write it again (thou- 
sands of times harder than for Ruth to pick 
“up all her beads when the string broke and 
they scattered all over the floor), Jeremiah 
and Baruch worked hard, and at last finished 
the new roll, They knew that, ‘‘ The word 
of our God shall stand forever,’? ‘“Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.’? We can find in our 
Bibles the very same messages that God told 
Jeremiah to write so long ago, Those mes- 
sages came true, 

Hand-work: Give each child a paper to 
fold, from which he may cut or tear two 
leaves to open like a book. On the back 
pages let each write ‘* Holy Bible.’”?’ On 
the inside pages let each write a favorite 
Bible text. “The teachers may need to write 
what the younger children suggest. Some 
of the older children may make at home a 
simple scroll to bring next Sunday with the 
Golden Text written on it. Ask all who 
own a Bible or Testament to bring it next 
Sunday. Close by singing :*>" 

‘** Holy, holy, holy. 
Holy is the Lord, 
Holy is his dear name, 
Holv is his Word."’ 
“ Carols”; Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago; 25 cts. 
CuIcaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


JEREMIAH’S ROLL 


I. Making the roll. 
II. Reading the roll. 
III. Destroying the roll. 
IV. Destroying our Bible. 


GREAT physician wrote to a patient: 
A ‘* Dear Sir: Your trouble. is too far 
advanced to be cured. Death will 
probably overtake you in a short time.’? On 
hearing this, the man became very angry 
and burned the letter. Would that help 
him very much? Was it a sensible thing 
to do? 

To-day we study of a king who did the 
same kind of foolish act. When a warning 
message was read to him, he became angry 
and burned it, thinking thereby to show his 
power to prevent its coming to pass. Let us 
see what this interesting ‘‘ book’? was, 

Can you describe a Hebrew book? Who 
was the author of this one? What did it 
contain? Why had it been written? Who 
actually wrote it? Who was Baruch? 

Now let us see how many times it was 
read and the effect in each case. Who was 
to read it? Why not Jeremiah? Where 
was he? Where was it to be read? Ag 
what time? What was Jehovah’s object in 
having it read? Who was an aitentive 
listener? What message did he carry away? 
To whom did he carry it? Where were 
these men gathered ? What was the effect ? 
What did the princes decide todo? Who 
went for Baruch? Did Baruch come? What 
did he do? How does the message affect 
these men? What do they decide to do? 
Why should they report to their king? 
What question did they ask Baruch? What 
did he reply? What advice was given to 
Jeremiah and Baruch? Why do you think 
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they were thns warned? What must 
they have thought their king would do? 
Were they good judges of his character? 
Why? How many readings have we heard 
of thus far? 

When the scribes and princes went in to 
the king, where did they leave the roll? 
How did they rouse his curiosity? Who is 
sent again for the book? We pictured here 
the king in his winter palace, with his scribes 


and princes, all grouped around the brass: 


fire-pan, We could see Jehudi reading, 
and hear the warnings of punishment for 
disobedience. What did the king do? Why 
do you think he did that? What did the 
act show? Did no one object? What effect 
had these objectors? What do you suppose 
the king imagined he had done? 
the message destroyed because the roll 
was burned? Would the penalty fail to 
come because the record had been de- 
stroyed? Were Jeremiah and Baruch 
harmed? Was any one harmed? Was the 
roll denied to men because of this man’s 
act? Was there any benefit to come? 
What new message did Jeremiah receive? 
Was the new roll as good as the. former 
one? Why is it a useless task to attempt to 
destroy God’s Word? We marked and 
memorized Isaiah 4o : 8. 

Do le to-day ever try to destroy God’s 
Word ow? Can they? Who always 
receives the harm? What always happens 
to the Book? When we see such foolish- 
ness we smile, and remember the ‘‘ success ’’ 
of Jehoiakim. ‘Then I told the girls a little 
of how spade and monument and clay tablet 
had always given us better understanding of 
our Bible. Such investigation should be en- 
couraged. Our Bible will never be the loser. 

With awe and reverence we regard our 
battle-scarred war veterans, and on Memor- 
ial Day we acknowledge it. Our Bible, too, 
is a war veteran. No other book has faced 
so many battles, and yet it has not a single 
scar, It has remained with us throughout 
the centuries with its beauty and power not 
lessened by a jot or atittle. Is this strange? 
**'The word of our God shall stand for ever.’’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

For-next week : Read again Jeremiah 36. 
Why was Jehoiakim foolish:in this act? 

Read Jeremiah 37: 1-6. Notice who had 
placed: Judah’s king on the throne. Where 
was the former king ? (Ezek. 17: 12-25). 

- Read Jeremiah 37: 6-10. _What was Jere- 
miah’s prophecy ? 

Read Jeremiah 37: 11-16. What unjust 
treatment did Jeremiah endure? 

Read Jeremiah 37 : 16-23. What effect did 
the dungeon have on Jeremiah’s courage? 
To whom did the greatest harm come ? 

What did Jesus say about persecution ? 
(Matt. § : 10, 11, 

What did the disciples think of persecu- 
tion ? (Acts §: 41.) Can you name a per- 
secuted disciple ? 

+ PHILADELPHIA, 
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Your Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


MUST add this Sunday to the Foot- 
rule of History two new kings of 
Judah, Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim. 
They are to be placed in the first half of the 
ninth inch. I would review all the kings of 
Judah with the Foot-rule (see the Times of 
April 1). 

Appoint one of the boys to be Baruch ; he 
is to answer in the first person, as if he were 
Baruch, to such questions as: ** What is 
your business? What is the most famous 
piece of writing you ever did? How did 
you come to do it?”’ 

Place ‘‘ Baruch”? ata table with pen and 
ink and a roll of paper. Appoint one of the 
boys to be Jeremiah, and have him pretend 
to dictate to ‘‘Baruch’’ the fine passage, 
Jeremiah 31 : 31-37, which he will read 
while ‘‘Baruch’’ goes through the motions 
of writing it down. 

Then ask ‘Jeremiah’? what he told 
Baruch to do with the roll, and why he 
wanted him to do that; ‘‘ Jeremiah”’ will an- 
swer in the first person. Then ask *‘ Baruch’’ 
what he did, and what happened. 

Appoint another boy to be one of the 
princes, and ask him to tell his experiences 
in hearing Jeremiah’s prophecy that Baruch 
wrote out. Still another boy will be ap- 
pointed as Jehudi, and will tell his experi- 
ence in reading the roll to the king (vs. 20- 


Would: 





26. the main lesson). Ask ‘* Jeremiah ’’ what 
he did when the roll was destroyed. Ask 
** Baruch ’’ what he did then. Finally, ask 
the class what they learn from Baruch, and 
what from Jeremiah, 

This Week’s Novelty. — Introduce the 
application of the lesson to the lives of the 
boys. by asking them why the princes wanted 
Jehoiakim to hear Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
and why the king cut them and burned them 
up. Then ask the boys to tell what things 
that men do to-day have the same effect of 
destroying the Bible. To keep the boys’ 
attention and impress their memory provide 
yourself with a large number of knives, one 
for eath point you -expect to have made. 


‘These knives will be as varied as possible, — 


carving-knife, pen-knife, neo table- 
knife, knife-eraser, dissecting-knife, and the 
like, together with several kinds of scissors 
and shears, which also will cut up the Bible. 

You will have a series of ‘tags, one for 
each knife, and as the following points are 
brought out you will print each upon a tag, 
tie the tag to a knife or a pair of scissors, 
and hang it up before the class on a series of 
hooks fastened in a strip of board that you 
have brought. 

Some of the following ‘knives’? that de- 
stroy the Bible you will need to suggest to 
the class; but the boys will think of most of 
them, especially after you have given them 
one or two as examples. ‘These ‘‘ knives ’’ 
are: laziness, forgetfulness, unbelief, care- 
lessness, sin, hypocrisy, conceit (thinking 
that one does not need the Bible), fear (of 
the condemnation that the Bible may place 
upon their lives), worldliness, imitation (of 
sceptics and those that scoff at the Bible), 
ignorance, prejudice. 

For the final point, and one of great im- 
portance, have the boys repeat the Golden 
Text in concert, All these attacks on the 
Bible with all these sharp knives and scissors 
do not hurt the Book in the least. It is the 
most widely-read book in all the world, and 
far more copies of it are sold every year than 
of any other book. Buta knife used against 
the Bible turns on the person that uses it, 
and wounds him. The Bible is destroyed 
only so far as that life is concerned; and no 
one could hurt himself worse than to do that. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Jeremiah 37, Why was Jeremiah 
cast into prison? What must have been his 
thoughts there? How was he released? 
What that is like Jeremiah’s experience must 
all Christians expect? How are Christians 
preserved in those experiences? 


Boston. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Jeremiah Commits His Prophecies to 
Writing. Jehoiakim Burns the Roll 
which is afterward Reproduced 
(Jeremiah 36. About 604 B.C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


F A class contents itself with the episode 
of chapter 36 it will have, after all, but 
a meagre impression of a very active 
periow in the history of the life of Jeremiah. 
We will take note of some of the other inci- 
dents which help us to realize the difficult 
and dangerous position of Jeremiah at this 
time. 

It is interesting to notice the methods 
used by Jeremiah to make people grasp his 
message and apply it to their lives whether 
they liked it or not. He made frequent nse 
of striking symbolisms. Notice, in chapter 
13, the lesson he taught by the symbol of 
the mildewed linen girdle (especially verses 
9, 10). So notice in chapter 18 the apt 
illustration of God’s power he found in the 
potter and his forming of useful vessels from 
the clay. Another impressive illustration 
he made (19: I, 2, 7 by smashing a clay 
bottle. So (chap. 27) Jeremiah predicted 
captivity by wearing on his neck a wooden 
yoke. Thus were prophetic messages made 
very vivid and unforgettable. 

Yet the people ignored all that Jeremiah 
said and went on in their accustomed way. 
So a new method of attack was put into exe- 
cution. If the people of Judah could only 
review all that Jeremiah had been declaring 
to them for more than twenty years (25 : 3), 
they might be impressed by its cumulative 
force and make full repentance. 

Chapter 36 describes in full the execution 
of this idea and its outcome. Whom did 
Jeremiah call to his aid in the preparation 
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of the record (36 : 4, 17, 18)? This assist- 
ant seems to have had the requisite courage 
as well as skill for such a task. At all 
events, he was involved in Jeremiah’s danger 
(36 + 19, 26, 32). 

When the roll was completed, what did 

eremiah direct his associate to do (36 : 4-6)? 

hat reason did the prophet give for not 
reading the roll himself? ‘* Shut up”’’ can- 
not mean ‘‘imprisoned’’ (see v. 19). He 
was in some way prevented from showing 
himself in public. Perhaps he was danger- 
ously unpopular just at that time, or under 
some vow. What effect (36 : 7) did Jere- 
miah hope would be produced by the public 
reading of the roll? Do people often get 
frightened into repentance and righteous- 
ness? 

Some time later the proper occasion for the 
national public reading came. A public fast 
had been proclaimed and all the people were 
assembled in the Temple court. Baruch car- 
ried out the plans of Jeremiah to the letter. 

One of his auditors realized the grave con- 
sequences which might come upon the two 
men when the purport of this message be- 
came generally known, He thought it his 
duty to go and tell his father and the other 
princes what he had heard. He found them 
in the ** scribes’ chamber.’’ ‘They sent for 
the roll, and the messenger brought Baruch 
with him. 

Baruch was received with all courtesy. 
He sat in their presence as an equal or 
friend, and read to them the contents of the 
roll, 

What effect did the reading have upon 
the princes? We must recall the fact that 
the roll reproduced the denunciations to 
which Jeremiah had given expression, the 
warnings, the assurances of doom. In view 
of the threatening advance of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, such assertions of coming judgment, 
delivered publicly, would be sure to be re- 
garded as treasonable, since they would 
tend to weaken the popular determination 
to resist. No wonder, then, that the princes 
thought that Baruch and Jeremiah had better 
hide, 

They felt it necessary to take the roll to 
the king, who was sitting with his courtiers 
in the winter apartments of the palace before 
an-open fire, it being October. and chilly 
weather, ro , 

.To how much of the: roll would the king 
listen? In place of repentance, what was 
his attitude and that of his followers ? 

What did the destruction of the roll cause 
Jeremiah to do? What was he to put into 
it regarding Jehoiakim? How otherwise 
did the second edition differ from the first ? 

How this petty anger of Jehoiakim im- 

resses us with the futility of ignoring God ! 

e may express contempt for him and his 
words, but his will is executed just the same. 

Jehoiakim’s character as portrayed by 
Jeremiah is that of an egotistical, frivolous, ' 
extravagant, selfish sovereign, Chapter 22 : 
13-Ig is a passage describing Jehoiakim. 
He was unpopular, small-minded, and short- 
sighted. He should have seized this occa- 
sion as an opportunity for repentance. 

The prophet Habakkuk belongs to the 
same period of anticipation of Babylonian 
supremacy. : 

Many other predictions found in the Book 
of Jeremiah are to be dated during the next 
seven years of Jehoiakim’s reign. Jehoia- 
kim (2 Kings 24 : 1) submitted to Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 605 B.C., but several years later 
he rebelled, impelled to this act of folly in 
part by his own instability of character, in 
a by the influence and lying promises of 

gypt. At first the great king merely or- 
dered bands of mercenaries (2 Kings 24 : 2) 
to overrun Judah, They could not affect 
Jerusalem with its walls, so in 597 Nebu- 
chadrezzar came with an army and took the 
city. Meanwhile Jehoiakim had died. His 
successor, Jehoiachin, was on the throne 
only three months. He, with the temple 
treasures, the leading men, and «ll the best 
of Judah, were taken as captives to Baby- 
lonia (2 Kings 24 : 10-16). 

Jeremiah 24, by an expressive figure, con- 
trasted those who were taken away—the 
very flower of Judah—and those that were 


left. Among the group settled in Babylonia 
was the young prophet Ezekiel. Jeremiah 
somehow escaped deportation. Nothing 


but the fact that he had made definite pre- 
dictions of the calamity saved Judah from 
absolute despair. 

Jeremiah’s Method of Preaching. Review 
the various symbols by which he brought his 
ideas vividly before the people. 


( Continued on next page) 
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Perhaps you have under- 
rated the willingness of your 
adult class to do the better 
kind of Bible study. 


Why not definitely plan to 
give them an opportunity? 


For the better kind of Bible 
study taken up by the class 
with you makes for the better 
kind of Bible class,—teacher 
and pupils. 


There is a real hunger for 
the truth in the hearts of 
many quiet people who are 
occupied with home duties or 
business cares, and who hardly 
know how to study. School 
days are ten or twenty years 
back along the path, and 
study habits have not been 
kept up. 


You can help wonderfully 
just here. The Sunday School 
Times can help. The better 
kind of Bible study is not bur- 
densome, but attractive, and 
open .for all....The ¢lass can 
do‘enough, of it to.make your 
teaching more effective. You 
meet with a prepared class, 
and hence the live discussion 
during the lesson hour is im- 
mensely more fruitful than 
when the teacher alone is pre- 
pared, 


The Sunday School Times 
encourages the better kind of 
Bible study, directs the thought 


of the = student, furnishes a} 


study plan in which teacher 
and pupil co-operate (see 
President Sanders’ article on 
page 365), and gives a weekly 
treasury of lesson facts. 


Why not test the Times in 
- your class? Many others are 
doing so right now. Five or 
more subscriptions for three 
- months (13 issues), 19 cents 
each. One free copy with 
every ten paid for. 


To-day is a good time to 
take this step toward the bet- 
ter kind of Bible study. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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' ( Continued from preceding page) 
The Written Review of His Message, 
About how many years did it cover? What 
had been the dominant theme of his preach- 
ing? Why, then, was it so obnoxious at 
the time of expected invasion ? 

How It Was Received. What effect did it 
have on the people, the nobles, and the king ? 

JSehoiakim’s Character. What had been 
his attitude to Jeremiah and to his duties ? 

The First Captivity. What teok place in 
597 B.C.? 

Books THAT May BE READ. 

Smith’s ‘* Jerusalem ’’ (Vol. II, pp. 242- 
247), is almost wholly concerned with Jere- 
miah’s assurance that Jerusalem was doomed 
to fall, Farrar’s ‘‘ Second Kings ”’ (pp. 416- 
435) gives a detailed explanation of these 


occurrences. Stanley’s ‘* Jewish Church ’’ 
Vol. II, pp. 458-464) is very clear. So 
ent’s ‘* Kings and Prophets’’ (pp. 247- 


269) is very well worth reading, putting all 
this material together with judicious ex- 
planations. 

DaiLy HoME WorK ON NExtT LESSON. 

_ (The lesson for August 20 is taken from 
Jeremiah 37, 38. i 

Monday.—Read Jeremiah 21 : 1-10, the 
reply of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, declaring the 
certainty of Jerusalem’s capture, 

‘uesday.— Read Jeremiah 34 : 8-22, his de- 
nunciation of the perfidy of the people who re- 
enslaved their liberated Hebrew servants. 

Wednesday.—Read Jeremiah 37 : 11-21. 
His false accusation and imprisonment, 
which King Zedekiah made lighter. 

Thursday.—Read Jeremiah 38 : 1-13. 
Jeremiah’s re-imprisonment in the dungeon, 
and his rescue, 

Friday.—Read Jeremiah 38 : 14-28. 
Jeremiah’s reiterated declaration that only 
submission would save the city. 

Saturday.— Read —— 32 : 6-15, 
36-44. Jeremiah’s bold symbolic prediction 
of the certain restoration, 

Sunday.—Read Jeremiah 31 : 31-40. 
The new covenant between Jehovah and 
each individual. 


THE Next LESSON OUTLINED FoR S1uDyY. 


Seremiah’s Prediction of pasuets Fate. 
(1) In chapter 21 notice -how Jeremivh did 
not swerve from the truth even when the 
king ‘desired a ‘brighter message '(Ross, 2). 
(2) What did he ‘declare about the coming 
calamity ? 

His imprisonment (37, 38). (3) What 
was the charge on which he was imprisoned ? 
(4) How far was his lot made more endur- 
able and by whom? (5) How did he come 
to be re-imprisoned? (6) ‘To what extent 
did he alter his message? (7) Give your 
impression of his character (Sanders, 5 ; 
Ross, 2). 

The Futuré as He Saw It. (8) Notwith- 
standing the fate. of Jerusalem, how did 
Jeremiah view the future ? (32 : 6-44 ; San- 
ders, 13, 14.) ~(9) How did he describe the 
new covenant? (31: 31-40; Sanders, 15.) 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 13, rorr 
Small Beginnings of Intemperance 
(Prov. 23 : 29-35. Temper- 
ance meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Small cause, big effect (Gen. 3 : 6). 
‘TuES,—Beware self-confidence (Prov. 28 : 

26). 
WED.—Wine's allurement (Prov. 23 : 31, 


32). 

THUR.—The  drunkard’s inefficiency (1 
Kiogs 20 : 13-21). 

Fr1.—Power of habit Ojer. 13 : 23; 22:22) 








Sat.—Touch not (Col. 2:21 ; Rom. 14 : 21) 





Give instances of the growth of intemperance. 
How can our society advance the temper- 
ance cause ? 


What is the effect of strong drink on body 
and mind ? 


OT one drunkard out of a thousand, 
perhaps not one out of a hundred 
thousand, ever deliberately started out 

to be a drunkard. When he began, the last 
thing in ‘the. world he intended to become 
was a drunkard. ‘He ‘looked with pity, per- 
haps with contempt, on the drunkards he met, 





as men without his self-control,—poor, weak 
fools who could not order their own appetites. 
Without his knowing it he was taking the 
only step which could lead him to become a 
drunkard. So long as he refused to take one 
drink he was safe. Having taken one drink 
and begun the habit of taking drinks when 
he wished and thought it well to take one, 
he had done all that it was then necessary to 
do, or that he could do at that time, to be- 
come a drunkard. Let it be said here once 
again, as it has been repeatedly said in this 
column, that the man who will never take his 
first drink cannot possibly become a drunk- 
ard, and that every drunkard comes from the 
class of those who never intended to become 
drunkards, but who have made themselves 
eligibilities by beginning to walk on the only 
road that leads to the possibility of excess, 

** Whence come the unfit whom we meet 
in missions in our great cities,’’ asks a useful 
man who himself had beenadrunkard. Did 
they deliberately set out to become unfit ? 
Did they fall all at once into unfitness? Not 
a bit of it. They would all have argued, as 
they began to drink, that they were increas- 
ing their fitness, enlarging their. influence. 
But that beginning had in it the seed of their 
ending. ‘*The records of the Industrial 
Christian Alliance, New York,’’ this recov- 
ered man continued, ‘‘show that for the 
year ending December 31, 1906, 629 men 
were received there. Of this number 31 had 
received college education, 170 were skilled 
laborers, 146 were from office or commercial 
life, 71 were ordinary laborers. One hundred 
and five different occupations and professions 
were represented. During the fifteen years 
which the records of the Industrial Christian 
Allianke cover, were included teachers, 
editors, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and 
missionaries. Some of these had come from 
as good families as are to be found in any 
place. Many of them had better education 
than the average college graduate. Many of 
them had stood high in some profession, 
having won success, and occasionally distinc- 
tion, by individual effort. 

< 

** Unquestionably, drink is the most potent 
agency in reducing to this unfitness. More. 
than ninety percent-of the mén‘refetred to in 


the above records personally -aseribe- their}: 


unfit ¢ondit?én to dtink’Doubtless a large 
proportion of the others could do so.’’ 

The right way to stop sins is to catch them 
as near their infancy as possible. They are 
best strangled in the cradle, Indeed, it is 
even better to kill them before they exist. 
There are many things that can only be cured 
by preventing them. Refraining from read- 
ing evil books, from loking at evil pictures, 
from hearing evil conversations, coupled with 
the reading of good books, looking at good 
pictures and listening to good conversa- 
tions,—this is the best way to kill evil 
thoughts, because this is the way not to have 
evil thoughts. The best way to avoid the 
evil of drunkenness is not to drink at all the 
liquors which have in them the peril which 
makes drunkards, : ' 

It is a good thing to be fanatical in a mat- 
ter like this, if total abstinence is fanaticism. 
A great ocean liner can cross the ocean with 
a hole in its side, or with several holes in its 
sides, but it is far better for it to have no 
holes in it. 


There is not a land or a generation in 
which the liquor business is not abused, in 
which it is not ruining men, body and soul. 
This business could not endure if it were de- 
pendent upon the drunkards alone. They 
are soon killed off, and also, after they have 
been drunkards a little while, their purchas- 
ing power is destroyed. It is the moderate 
drinker who maintains a business which 
makes drunkards, destroys wealth, manufac- 
tures crime and poverty and disease and 
death. Even if the moderate drinker is un- 
harmed, is he justified in helping to main- 


tain in the community a traffic which is the |- 


greatest single curse in the land? 
% 7 


Two valuable booklets published by The 
Sunday School Times Co.: ‘‘How to Speak 
Without Notes.”” By Robert E. Speer. A 
clear, brief, practical address by one of the 
strongest, most experienced public speakers of 
our time. 20 cents, “eS **Young Peo- 
pleand the Church.”’ By Woodrow Wilson. 
One of the most significant and searching ut- 
erances on this theme that has yet ap- 
peared. A beautiful gift book. Bound in 
fine leather, 50 cents, tu paper, 10 cents, 
postpaid. 


most pleasure to the most people. 
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Children at Home 





The Best Kind of Pictures 
By Emma C. Dowd 


ETTY hada little Brownie Camera, a 
birthday present from Uncle Louis. 
*‘I will finish up all the pictures that 
you will take,’’ her uncle had told her, ‘* pro- 
vided you take the right kind.’’ 

**How shallI know what the right kind 
are?’’ asked Betty. 

‘I think,’’ said Uncle Louis, ** that the 
best pictures to take are those that give the 
For 
instance, if you were totake a picture of that 
old tree over yonder, who would care to look 
at it? The tree is neither pretty nor pictur- 
esque ; nothing about or around it would 
give anybody the least pleasure ; but suppose 
you take a snapshot of Baby over in the 
garden there, as she drags her little cart 
along—why, if it were a good picture, almost 
everybody would be pleased with it.’’ 

**Oh, I want to take her right now!”’ 
cried Betty, 

So Uncle Louis taught Betty just how to 
hold the little box, and how to press the 
button at just the right time, and she took 
several snap-shots of Baby, until she thought 
that taking pictures was the nicest fun in the 
world, 

Tite next day Uncle Louis finished the 
photographs, and when Betty saw them she 

opped up and down with delight. 
verybody said Baby’s pictures looked 
exactly like her, and Auntie Grace stood them 
up in a row on the shelf, so that she could see 
them all the time. 

Then Uncle Louis put another roll of film 
in Betty’s camera, and told her she could 
take six pictures more. 

** You will have to decide for yourself what 
to take this time,”’ he said, *‘ for I shall be 
away all day.’’ 

Betty wandered about the house and the 
yard, wondering what would make the best 
kindof pictures. . 

‘* Oh,.J will take my dollies! ” she thought, 
and raced upstairs.to.get.them, 

‘Betty! Betty!’’ called mama, ‘‘ there 
is somebody here to see you.’’ 

** Oh, dear !’’ scowled Betty; but she 
went down, and found Helen Carter and her 
little brother on the piazza, They lived three 
blocks away, and had come to play with her. 

‘* Oh, is that your camera ?’’ asked Helen, 
for Betty had left it on the piazza table. 

** Yes; I had it for my birthday.” 

**Show her the pictures you took,’ said 
Auntie, fetching the cards, 

Helen hung over them admiringly. ‘‘I 
wish I could take such,’’ she said. ‘* Jamie 
and I are going to -have our pictures taken 
some day. Mother says we will have to wait 
till times are better and father has more 
work,”’ 

Betty was thinking hard—oh, so hard ! 
‘*The best pictures to take are those that 
give the most pleasure to the most people ’’ 
—that was what Uncle Louis had said. And, 
of course, some pictures of Helen and Jamie 
would give lots of pleasure to—well, a good 
many people. 

But she did want the dollies’ pictures. 

She wanted them to show to Auntie, and 
Auntie was going home to-morrow—before 
there’d be time to take any more. And one 
of the dolls was a present from Auntie, too! 

Uncle Louis would never know there had 
been any other pictures to take besides the 
dollies’, but—** Say, I’ll take your pictures,’’ 
suddenly burst out Betty, ‘‘yours and 
Jamie’s!”’ 

** Why, so you could; couldn’t you? I 
didn’t think! Oh, if you would! But-—I— 
can’t—pay you for’em now. I—’’ 

**T don’t take pictures for pay,’’ laughed 
Betty. ‘*I take them for fun—lI just love to. 
Let’s come down in the garden! Uncle 
Louis says that dark vine makes a great deal 
nicer background than the house.’? They 
took six pictures, for Betty let Helen hold the 
box and push the button twice. 

The next day Uncle Louis found that one 
had been a failure, but five were clear and 
good, and when Betty saw the joy of Helen 
and her family over the finished pictures there 
was no doubt about their being the very best 
kind. 

And the week afterwards'a picture of the 
dolis was sent to Auntie in a letter. 

MERIDEN, CONN. 

















LESSON FOR AUG. 13 (Jeremiah 36) 





NEW JERSEY.—We wish to start a Sunday- 
school library, and have about $25 to nd 
on the same. Kindly send me some of 
books for all classes ranging from the Primary 
to the Adult, and the names of the publishers. 


You will get the most for your money by 
buying a made-up library, and if you are 
careful in your selection of such a library, 
you will get some good books. Of course, 
the best library is the one selected by your 
own library committee, but as you are near 
to New York and Philadelphia, I suggest 
that you apply to some of the large publish- 
ing houses there for the list of books they 
would recommend to you for that sum of 
money which you can spend. Having thus 
started your library, have a permanent library 
committee, who will add, say, one book a 
month or one book a week, if you have 
money enough, and let these be selected 
carefully and with a specific purpose. This 
can be done, and has been done continually, 
and you will find it greatly to your advantage 
to make up your own library in this way, as 

ou know your own needs better than any- 
ant else. To start with, however, I should 
buy a made-up library, because you can get 
good books cheaper that way than in any 
other way I know. 





What proportion of the Sunday-school time 
should, in your opinion, be given to the teach- 
ing of church doctrines ? 


The peculiar doctrines of the denomina- 
tion to which the school belongs should be 
taught to the scholars. I am sure, however, 
that the best way to do this is in the general 
exercises of the school, the superintendent 
taking the platform for this purpose. There 
are booklets prepared by the various de- 
nominations especially adapted to the teach- 
ing of the church doctrines, and five minutes 
a Sunday given to this matter by the teacher 
in the class will accomplish a great deal in 
the course of a year. In our school we had 
the leading features of the denominational 

- ‘polity embodied in an opening exercise that 
was used in opening the ‘school from time to. 
time. These exercises named and described 
the work of all the missionary boards of the 
church, the method of government, . etc. 
We found it worked very well indeed. Some 
of the denominations have similar exercises 
prepared that may be used in this way or 
adapted to be used as opening exercises, 
and we suggest that it would be a fine 
thing in every Sunday-school, at least once.a 
quarter, to open the Sunday-school with an 
exercise of this kind, using, say, ten minutes, 
giving the leading facts concerning the de- 
nomination. This, kept up at intervals for 
a few years, would go far toward instructing 
the pupils in the beliefs of their denomina.-, 

tion, 


' MATTAPAN, MASS.—I would like to ask if 
' you can give ahy information as to the general 
attitude of the Sunday-schools toward the 
question of the temperance in the 
school. Many are opposed to the pledge on 
the ground that it is lightly taken and easily 
disregarded. The Christian Endeavor pledge 
is cited as an instance of the evil effects of 
pledge taking. On the other hand many are 
strongly in favor of the temperance pledge, 
especiallv if taken for a year atatime. Would 
you kindly give me your own opinion of this 
matter ?—G. H. H. 


I believe in the temperance pledge. I 
believe in all pledges of the right kind. 
What is the betrothal vow but a pledge? 
‘The business of our country could never be 
conducted without a pledge. Every piece 
of money is a pledge. Every check drawn 
on the bank is a pledge. The fact that 
pledges are often broken is no argument 
against them. I can speak out of personal 
experience that a temperance pledge taken 
as a boy had a great effect upon me. Hun- 
dreds of times, pledges taken by young peo- 
ple are sacredly regarded, and are even 
framed and hung in their rooms. I suppose 
many also who take the Christian Endeavor 
pledge violate it, but what about the thou- 
sands who take it and keep it? Many of 
them are ‘+held to the line’’ of Christian 
service by their conscientious regard for the 
pledge they have taken. 

The Psalmist tells us in Psalm 76: 11, 
** Vow, and pay unto cares your God.”’ 
I am always afraid of anybody who is not 


Ask Measion "PEGS ! 
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ready and willing to make a proper pledge 
in a good cause, If I could have it so, I 
should have every member of the school, who 
is big enough to understand what he is 
doing, sign a temperance pledge, not once, 
but every year, or every time you have a 
temperance lesson, if convenient—not that 
the former pledge is abrogated at that time, 
but reaffirmed, 


fight to the death! It is worth while to be 
lined up definitely with the right side. In 
times of war, the man who is most likely to 
get shot and who is held in least esteem is 
the man who vacillates between two lines 
and has not backbone enough to line up 
with either. 


——— 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Some years ago I read 
an article advocating the uniting of the Sun- 
“school and the regular mornive 


service at the hour of the latter during the 
summer months. Can you give me any in- 
formation about the plan, or where I might 
write for information ?—B. ‘T. L. 


We are not hearing so much lately of the 
** Combined Service,’’ so called, as we did 
some years ago, though some churches are 
using it to good advantage. ‘That such a 
service is held at all, or that there is thought 
in that direction; is because of the feeling 
that there are too many services on Sunday. 
The idea of the combined service is not that 
of doing away with either the church or the 
Sunday-school service, but to cumibine the 
two into one, holding the Sunday-school in 
the usual way, only beginning at the morn- 
ing church hour. After an hour’s service of 
general ‘exercises and Bible teaching, the 
pastor, without any break whatever in the 
service, preaches the morning sermon, 
usually taking for his text some passage that 
embodies the leading thought of the lesson 
just studied, or some phase of it. 

Those who have tried this method are 
convinced that it has. merit, because it 
secures the attendance of more grown peo- 
ple at the Sunday-school, and more children 
at the preaching service. . To be sure, much 
of the dignity of the sanctuary service is for- 
feited, and yet, that may not be so much of 
a loss as it seems. My judgment is, how- 
ever, that this service is not receiving the 
favor it did some time ago. I have no doubi 
that eventually there will be evolved out of 
this experiment a service that will give satis- 
faction, and reduce by one the number of 
services on Sunday. The best way to de- 
termine how such a plan meets your needs 
is to make a trial of it. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Since with the Graded 
Lessons we nant, a aa bo een 7 each de- 
artment, what is the st form o program 
lor a teachers’ » or how would you 
conduct the ;teachers’-meeting with these 
lessons 7—A SUPERINTENDENT... | 

We assume that what the questioner refers 
to is the regular weekly meeting of the 
teachers for the study of the lesson. - This is 
indeed a problem where the Graded Lessons 
are used, and a problem that has not yet 
found its solution in the average Sunday- 
school, The best teachers’-meeting under 
such circumstances is really what is known 
as a Graded Union. There is no doubt as 
to the value of the officers and teachers 
coming together once a week to study the 
lessons and the school as well. However, 


amount of study done before the meeting 
opens, for a teachers’-meeting, properly 
speaking, is not so much to study the lesson 
as to compare notes, give illustrations, de- 
cide upon methods, etc. . 

The teachers and officers of all depart- 
ments of a school may assemble on a given 
night and spend thirty minutes discussing 
the school in general. There is always 
plenty to do in that line. The system of 
grading, method of keeping reports, how to 
increase the offerings and properly use them, 
purchase of new song books, arrangements 
for the picnic, etc., all such things should 
be discussed in a meeting of this kind. By 
assigning a specific topic for discussion, those 
who come will know in advance what they 
are to talk about, and will be prepared to 





speak on this subject. After this period is 


The temperance fight is on, and it is a. 


so far as the lesson is concerned, that teach- ! 
ers’-meeting is the best which has the largest | 





over, have the teachers separate into groups 
according to the lessons used, and from that 
time on it is a group of separate teachers’- 
meetings studying the various lessons. One 
difficulty with this is, that unless the school 
is very large, there may be but one or. two 
teachers present from a given grade, and in 
this case, the interest soon dies out. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—A gentleman has asked 
me to write you for information or suggestions 
about Sunday-school Normal institutes. He 
feels that the greatest need in the struggling 
country Sunday-schools of this section is 
trained teachers and’ superintendents. The 
County Conventions, held quarterly for many 


years, seem to result in little progress. If you |’ 


can give us plans for teacher-training work, or 
tell us where such information may be obtained, 
we shall be gréatly obliged.—G. 

Teacher-training cannot be done in con- 
ventions ; nor is it usually done well at insti- 
tutes; teacher-training is never done any- 
where well without consecutive, faithful 
study, requiring weekly recitations for 
months, and these recitations preceded by 
diligent study in the home. ‘Teacher-train- 
ing that is confined entirely to the class-work 
is never thorough, It is better to secure 
quality than quantity. It is better to havea 
small class that will do ‘thorough work than 
a large class that works superficially. 

The conventions and institutes can be 
made most helpful by way of encouraging 
superintendents and teachers to take up 
teacher-training, and this should be done, 
Let a good teacher give a lesson and show 
just what it means, putting the convention 
or institute through a drill that will arouse 
interest. Then get somebody from each 
school present to promise to start a teacher- 
training class if possible, or have somebody 
else start it in their school. Call attention 
to the various teacher-training books pub- 
lished by the denominational publishing 
houses represented. ‘This ought to be the 
means of starting a number of teacher-train- 
ing classes, Of course, the teacher-training 
superintendent for the county will have to 
follow up all of these classes very diligently 
in order to see that they keep up their work. 








False Hunger 
A Symptom of S h Trouble Co 
vio ot Seed read ne corres 


There is, with some forms of stomach 
trouble, an abnormal craving for food 
which is frequently mistaken for a ‘* good 
appetite.” A lady teacher writes from 
Carthage, Mo., to explain how with good 
food she dealt with this sort of hurtful 
hunger. 

‘‘T have taught school for fifteen years, 
and up to nine years ago had good, aver- 
age health. ine years ago, however, 
my health began te fail, and continued to 
grow worse steadily, in spite of doctor's 
er gar and everything I could do. 

uring all this time my appetite con- 
tinued good, only the more I ate the 
een I wanted to eat—I was always 

un : & 


The’ first symptoms of my’ break-’ 


down were a distressing nervousness 
and a loss of flesh. The nervousness 
grew so bad that finally it amounted to 
actual prostration. Then came stomach 
troubles, which were very painful ; con- 
stipation, which brought on piles, dys- 
pepsia and severe nervous headaches. 

‘*The doctors seemed powerless to 
help me, said I was overworked, and at 
last urged me to give up teaching, if I 
wished to save my life. 

‘*But this I could not do. I kept on 
at it as well as I could, each day grow- 
ing more wretched, my will-power alone 
keeping me up, till at last a good angel 
suggested that I try adiet of Erage-Wets 
food, and from that day to this I have 
found, it delicious, always appetizing and 
satisfying. 

‘‘I owe my restoration to health to 
Grape-Nuts.. My weight has returned, 
and for more than two years I have been 
free from the nervousness, constipation, 
piles, headaches, and all the ailments 
that used to punish me so, and have been 
able to work freely and easily.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





HILDREN who ont ifs 
are happy— ee 

That's because of the stored- 

up goodness of roots and 


herbs and berries. With 
a package of 


Hires 
Household Extract 


make five gallons 
ot Rootbeet—eparkling. 


refreshing. 
wn “ant 
such 
2 fun to make. 
Sold everywhere—or 
opens oon oY mal 
ahh. breed St, Pulte. Fe. 














The 
Pocket 
Testament 
League 





How to Start it 
How to Keep it Going 
In Your Sunday-School 
or Church 





A pamphlet which solves for 
you, some of the: problems 
met with while endeavoring 
to get others interested in it. 


Perhaps you have experi- 
enced some difficulty. If so, 
the pamphlet will help you. 


With attractive cover. 
Price, 10 cents each 
$1.00 a dozen, postpaid 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isa’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. E thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy ing 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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“ First LIEN " Real Estate 


% 72 
=MORTGAGES I= 


carefully placed on personally inspected farms and 
improved city property in North Central Texas, 20 
years without loss to any client. They are no trouble 
to the investor, as we assume all responsibility and 
collect interest and principal and remit in New 


York Exchange without charge. Write for list. in- 
formation and references. Rey 's Mo PCo., 
ere-r3 Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 





T 0D . High-grade stories for children’s 
« and youths’ religious papers. Address 
. 5..Miller, 305 Publication Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| Books Worth Noting | 





Little Prodigals (By Nannie Lee Fray- 
ser).—Miss Nannie Lee Frayser is well 
known ‘to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times as a teacher of teachers, and this little 
book will only serve to draw her admiring 
readers the nearer to her because of what 
she unconsciously shows herself to be. Here 
are two simple stories from her own experi- 
ence as a teacher of ‘ difficult’’ boys— 
stories of the power of sympathy to tame 
and uplift. Out of this little bit of an earnest 
life many a discouraged teacher will find a 
more excellent way and a new resolve. 


(Barton, 35 cents. 
An Old, Old Story Book (By Eva 
March Tappan).—Carefully chosen Old Tes- 


tament stories in the words of the Bible (with 
some wise omissions), paragraphed after the 
fashion of a modern book, are here gathered 
for the children, The page is broad; the 
type is comfortably large. There are some 
exceptionally pms | color illustrations in the 
volume, while others have less reality and 
point for the child. Doré, for instance, does 
not always convey the correct impression of 
an eyent pictorially, and least of all to a 
child. But the book as a whole is most at- 
tractive and useful, (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.50.) 


Respectable Sins (By John Watson, 
D. D.)—The Christian world will not soon 
forget ‘‘Ian Maclaren’’ nor lose relish for 
his words. Something of the gracious flavor 
which made him for so many years effective 
in his Liverpool pulpit, and at the same time 
a high favorite with the reading public, ap- 
pears in a posthumous volume edited by his 
son, Frederick Watson, the volume contain- 
ing sermons, addresses, and papers originally 
contributed to the periodical press, twenty- 
one in all. The general atmosphere is that 
of fond concern for young men, to whom 
much of the book is specifically addressed, 
(Doran, $1.25 net.) 


Story Telling (By Edna Lyman). When 
the great majority of Sunday-school teachers 
study: the art.of. story-telling oa sexigasly as 
they have practised preaching, there will be 
a new record of Sunday-school sticcess, 


‘Mankind has ‘learned most through vision, 


and story-telling is essentially the art’ of 
making things visible and noticeable. Miss 
Lyman’s little book is the third of its kind 
to be issued lately, and it is a fair competitor. 
It discusses the principles of story-telling, 
the arrangement of story programs, special- 
izes in .biography and epic tales—giving 
specimens and illustrating their treatment ; 
and concludes with a short book-list. It is 
a good book, easily read, and entitled to a 
hearing by all teachers of children and youth, 
(McClurg. 75 cents net.) 


The Children’s Moral Problem (By 
Rose Woodallen Chapman).—'There has ap- 
Fearon in the recent past a little book by 

rs.-Woodallen Chapman which is worthy 
of the notice of those who find the teaching 
of the first principles of sex hygiene to chil- 
dren a matter of difficulty and dread. By 
inheritance and by natural gift the author 
possesses the talent of writing to others as 
she would ,have them approach her, She 
has a real message, she appreciates its diffi- 
culty of presentation, she has tried to give 
of her best to her own children, and from 
this home experience she reaches out to the 
groping mother public, and deals with her 
subject with the discretion and the tender- 
ness of wise motherhood. (New York; The 
Mary Wood-Allen Fund Committee. 25 
cents.) 


Child Problems (By R. T. Ely).—Out of 
our modern child-study has grown a concén- 
tration upon. the child in several distinct 
problematic forms. 
sary that these should bé clearly differenti- 
ated and treated in a single volume for prac- 
tical ends. This is what the Associate Di- 
rector of the St. Louis School of: Social 
Economy has done—and well done, The 
problems are grouped under the heads of 
mortality, educational reform, child-labor, 
delinquency, and dependence and neglect. 
It will be readily seen that the first of these 
will contain a discussion of life, economy, 
disease, nutrition, etc.; the second embraces 
play, medical school inspection, backward 
children, and certain pedagogical tendencies; 


the third takes in the whole aspect of child- 


It is timely and neces- |: 


labor humane, legalistic; the 
fourth opens out the matter of juvenile courts, 
reformations, protection, and prevention ; the 
fifth exhibits the status of child-saving meth- 
ods, institutional, private and public. A 
bibliography and an index complete this very 
comprehensive survey of the child’s demands 
upon ‘the social responsibility, in readable 
form. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 


The Man in the Street and other Bible 
Types of Modern Men (By the Rév. W. 
Mackintosh Mackay, B. D.).—he sermons 
of to-day are equal to these of any previous 
age. There are well-known names in the 
modern church to support this claim ; but it 
is notable how often there emerge into print 
preachers of merely local repute who have 
claim to stand with the best. The Rev, 
William Macintosh Mackay of Glasgow is a 
new name to many, but his volume is of such 

ungency and insight as deserve a wide pub- 
ic, Every sentence is compact with pur- 
gece, the highest purpose. He finds his 
ible full of ‘types of modern men,” and 
he shows how full of instruction, rebuke, 
and comfort it is in its bold outlines of char- 
acter and conduct. But every one of its 
twenty-two studies has its own interest, no- 
tably ‘‘The Man Who Loses His Past,’’ 
**The Man Who Makes No Mistakes—and 
Nothing Else,’’ ‘*The Man Who Sings at 
His Work,’’ ‘‘ The Man Whois ‘loo Busy,’’ 
**The Man Who is Not Busy Enough,’’ 
and ** The Man Who Just Comes Short.’’ 
As may be inferred, the choice of texts is 
unusual and striking. (Doran. $1.50 net.) 


Two Purity Books.— With the aroused 
sense of parental responsibility for the en- 
lightening of boys and girls on the signifi- 
cance of sex, a literature has come into being 
to meet the need of parents who wish to deal 
wisely and clearly with this subject. In these 
two books Dr. Lowry has told very briefly 
and simply, introduced. by means of analogy 
in plant life and in animal life within the 
child’s normal observation, the main facts of 
the development of human life, and has 
uttered greatly needed: warnings against 
dangers that beset young people, She has 
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done this with directness and earnestness. 
It may be fairly questioned, however, whether 
she has not unwisely attempted in the book 
for boys to adopt ‘a story méthéd that is ob- 
viously suited to the younger boys; while 
including in her scope of ielermation and 
warning much that thoughtful parents would 
give only to the older boys. Of course 
parents can discriminate here, but not all 
would realize the necessity of doing so. Yet 
these books undoubtedly have a place in the 
material that should be considered by parents 
in sex instruction. (7ruths; Confidences. 
By Edith B. Lowry, M.D, Chicago: Forbes 
& Co, 50 cents each.) 


The Dominant Man (By Gears A. 
Hood).—Writers who have the ability to 
** glorify the obvious ’’ are particularly wel- 
come, and perhaps this is more important to 
most readers than the power to utter pro- 
found and new thought. The present work 
worthily fulfils this end, in Fronaee a 
study of God’s development of man, reveal- 
ing the framework of religion apparent in 
the Bible and in the lives of men to-day.” 
The basis of religion is shown to be ‘the 
image of God in man,” and for the realiza- 
tion of this God has provided a fourfold frame- 
work proceeding along the lines of divine 
law and developing into godlikeness, The 
first corner of the framework is ‘‘the holy 
day,?’ which provides the ‘‘ opportunity to 

ow godlike,’? The second corner of the 

amework is the Atonement, which gives 
**God’s plan for man to be godlike.’”” The 
third corner of the framework is ‘‘ the holy 
church,’’ which provides the sphere for man 
to become godlike, And the fourth corner 
of the framework is ‘*the holy work,’’ which 
is the practise of godliness in daily life. The 
writer seems to have accomplished the task 
of investing familiar topics with a great deal 
of interest and freshness, He has given ex- 
pression to old evangelical truths in a decid- 
edly useful way. The value of the book is 
increased by questions and references for 
study classes and Bible students with a bibli- 
ography. (Fairfield, lowa: The Federation 
Press. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents.) 
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for Bible Study 
By Clayton S. Cooper. 
Bible . Study, Student Departnient, International 


Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Mr. Cooper's rich experience in promoting Bible study among 
the students of America and the Orient has given him the 
knowledge of the facts and methods of practical Bible study that 
In this pamphlet he shares with you this 
knowledge, and gives ten convincing reasons why there should be 
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Are YOU Winning Men for Christ ? 





Winning Men One by One 

By H. WELLINGTON Woop. How 
a consecrated business man has 
used his everyday opportunities to 
win men to Christ. A most quick- 
ening and enlightening’ book for 
every Christian. Cloth, 50 cents 
postpaid. (Revised and enlarged 
second edition, illustrated.) 


The «* How ’’ Book 


How to reach, hold, and teach 
men, and how it has beendone, By 
MARSHALL A. Hupson, Founder 
and President of the World’s Baraca 





Bible Class Union. A book for 
adult Bible Classes. 50 cents 
postpaid. 
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Horsford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 


journey. 














makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate anda little sugar in a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 




















